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Start -the 


New Year 
Right 


If it were 
possible to make 
a better sewing 
machine than the New Home, 
we should be doing it. Every- 
thing that equipment, skill, 
money and fifty years’ expe- 
rience can do to make a thing 
perfect has been done, and the 


New Home stands to-day without 
a_ rival 








in its ease of operation, 
perfection of .work, adaptation to 
every kind of sewing, and its ability 
to stand a lifetime of service. 


The 


New Home 


beveled gear is the finest, most accurate, 


most durable sewing machine gear in the world. 
All New Home working parts are of steel, 
fitted and finished as precisely as the works 
of a watch. These things affect not only the 
work but the very life of the machine. You 
secure every improvement that improves, 
and the sewing machine question is set- 

tled for life and settled right. 


Call on the New Home dealer near you 


and see the easy proposition he’ ll make 
you. Send to us for his name and 
the New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


Orange, Mass. 
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S HE garret of the old 
T farmhouse down in 
: Maine had been a re- 


pository of cast-off articles for 
three generations, and proved 
an attractive field for explora- 
tion to the young people who 
went there to live at the close 
of the Civil War. 

Hung up there were old sur- 
touts, faded blue army over- 
coats and caps, and still older 
poke bonnets and hats. There were two 
old ‘‘wheels’’ for wool ‘‘rolls’’ and a 
smaller one for flax, ‘‘swifts’’ for winding 
yarn, and two large wooden looms, one 
for home-made cloth and blankets, the 
other for rag carpets. 

There were saddles and brass-mounted 
harness, and andirons with big round 
brass heads; old cradles, bread-troughs 
and wooden trays ; three tall German silver 
candlesticks and six old whale-oil lamps; 
a Springfield army rifle and haversack, and 
a much older ‘‘Queen’s Arm,’’ with a 
wooden cartridge-box hanging from the 
trigger-guard. 

Then, too, there were dusty chests, a 
dozen or more of them, pushed back under 
the eaves, some containing leather-cov- 
ered books, Bibles, hymn-books, sermons, 
files of the Pine State News, and many 
copies of the once popular Columbian 
Magazine. 

Indeed, I could hardly more than begin 
to enumerate all there was in that garret ; 
but I must not forget ‘‘Old Uncle Ansel,’’ 
as we called it, a curious combination of 
fly-wheels, balance-wheels, tubes and other 
nondescript gear, set in an oak frame as 
large as a large table. This odd contri- 
vance stood for the effort of one of the 
old squire’s uncles, back in 1830, to solve 
the then fascinating problem of perpetual 
motion. It was a disagreeable bit of 
family history, and there was some sort 
of queer occurrence connected with it, of 
which the old people were disinclined to 
speak. 

On rainy days we used to steal away up 
there to pore over the stories in those old 
Columbian Magazines ; and Theodora 
and Ellen were accustomed to time their 
stay—when they knew that grandmother 
could not spare them long down-stairs— 
by giving ‘‘Old Uncle Ansel’’ a whirl as 
they read. 

A smart twirl of the fly-wheel would 
cause the machine to revolve silently for 
almost exactly seven minutes, and two 
twirls stood for about a quarter of an 
hour. 

By the time we had been at the farm 






three months, there was not much in that garret | 


which we had not investigated—with one ex- 
ception. 

At the farther end of it, the end next to 
the kitchen ell, there was a small, low room, 
partitioned off by itself, like a large closet, 
although otherwise the garret was all one large 
loft, extending back under the eaves of the 
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Stephens 


HALSTEAD BROUGHT ONE OF THE CLOCKS OUT, SET IT ON A CHEST, 
AND WE LOOKED IT OVER. 


what in the world do you suppose that’s the 
key to?’’ said she. 

Neither Theodora nor Wealthy could answer 
that question, and they laid the key on the table, 


where we boys saw it when we came in from | at the clocks! 


the field to our noon dinner. 
‘*That looks like a padlock key,’’ 





| padlock from the staple, then shoved the door 
| open, and we all peered in. 


And it was a strange sight! 
**Clocks !’’ exclaimed Addison. 


? 


“Only look 


The little room was dim with dusty cobwebs, 


anid | | crossed and crisse rossed ; but on two sides of it 


3, one above another, three 
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Father Time, painted on the 
glass of the little front door. 

**Now where do you suppose 
they all came from?’’ ex- 
claimed Halstead. 

**And what makes grand- 
mother keep them hidden away 
up here?’’ said Ellen. 

“She has never told us a 
word about them,’’ Wealthy 
chimedin. ‘‘She always said, 
‘Nothing of any consequence 


Why, we might have a clock in 
ww? 





in there. 
each of our rooms! 

**It is queer about them, and no mistake,’’ 
remarked Theodora. 

**T guess the old squire must have robbed 
a clock factory at some time,’’ said Addison, 
laughing; but of course we all knew better 
than that. 

But eighty-four clocks! All just alike, and 
put away in this little garret room ears 
and years ago, apparently. 

Halstead brought one of the clocks out, set 
it on a chest, and we looked it over. It was 
a pendulum clock, about two feet tall, with 
the key tied to the striking bell, inside the 
door. 

Addison wound it up. ‘‘ New clock,’’ said 
he. ‘‘It never was run any.”’ 

‘*There’s a little label here under the 


striker,’’ said Halstead. ‘‘Says, ‘Smith & 
Skillings, Worcester, Mass., 1836. Brass 
works. Percussion Hammer. Warranted for 


Four Years. Price $6.00,’ ”’ 

**Yes, siree!’’ cried Addison, again survey- 
ing the interior of the closet. ‘‘All nice, 
new, sitting-room clocks. Worth six dollars 
apiece. Jingo, this is a clock-mine!’’ 

‘*But we must never let grandmother and 
grandfather know we have been spying 
here,’’ said Theodora. ‘‘We must lock the 
door again and put the key back where we 
got it.’’ 

**I suppose we had better,’’ said Addison. 
‘*But where in the world did they ever get 
all these clocks ?”’ 

‘And never speak of them! 
Ellen. 

‘*There’s some reason that we don’t know 
about,’’ replied Dora. ‘‘We ought not to 
have pried. So let’s lock the closet again 
and put the key back on the high dresser. 
I think, too, that we had better say nothing 
about it. It is something they don’t want 
us to know about, or they would have told 
us.”’ 

So, after yet another wondering look inside 
that closet, we locked the door. Ellen put 
the key back where she had found it, and 
we said no more about it. 

In a way, too, Theodora was right. Those 
clocks had a history, and that old closet held 


” 


”” exclaimed 


a kind of family skeleton. 


Thirty-one years before, while the old squire 
was a comparatively young man, he had set 


off for Portland, the week before Thanksgiving, 


with a two-horse load of dressed poultry, 
turkeys, chickens and geese, which grand- 
mother had been raising and fattening during 
that whole season. It was understood that if 


grandmother took care of the poultry, she was 
to have half the proceeds. 
There was over a ton of the poultry ; 


*‘T tell you that’s the key to that closet up-| tiers high; and on all those shelves, and on yet 
garret!’’ he suddenly exclaimed. another shelf partly under the eaves, stood small 
‘*Let’s try it and see!’’ cried Ellen; and with | clocks, three deep on a shelf, clocks with wedge- | 


house on both sides, but having two small win- 
dows at each end. 


The door of this little room was secured by a and with 


padlock. There was no peeping in at a key- | that we all jumped up from the table and raced | shaped tops and little pointed spires at the front | a part of the profits the squire was to purchase 
hole; nor could we boys come round on the ell | tothe garret. For a long time our curiosity had | corners. for grandmother twenty yards of black silk, 
roof to look in at the window, for the green | been gathering strength concerning what was | ‘“My, did you ever see so many!’’ cried | best quality, to make a gown, and a ‘‘fitch 
paper curtain was drawn close down, and there | in that closed room. Grandmother’s non-com- | Ellen. | victorine’’ — something like a fur shoulder- 


‘All just alike, too!’’ exclaimed Wealthy, 
laughing wildly; for so many clocks standing 


cape. 
The squire sold the poultry for more than three 


were nails over the top of the window-sashes. 
No one appeared to know where the key was; 


mittal replies had but whetted it; and although | 
neither she nor grandfather had forbidden us to 


and whenever any of us had asked what was | unlock the door, we yet had the idea that there | there all mute in that dim, cobwebby room | hundred dollars, but he had to remain two 
in there, grandmother always replied, ‘‘Noth-| was something inside which, at least, they did | actually looked uncanny. | nights in Portland, at the old Preble House, 


Ellen brushing down some of |and while there fell in with a man named 
Skillings, of the firm of Smith & Skillings, 
Worcester, clock-makers. Skillings had recently 
come to Portland, and had three hundred clocks 
with him. The retail price was six dollars, 


not care to talk about. . | We went in, 
Addisen arrived first, but we were all close | the cobwebs with her kitchen apron, and began 

behind when he tried the key in the padlock. | counting those clocks. 

The lock was rusted and started hard. The There were eighty-four of them—all of the 

Addison unhooked the | same size and just alike, down to the figure of 


ing of any consequence.’’ 

But one day, when our elders had gone away, 
my cousin Ellen chanced to be rummaging for | 
something or other on the top shelf of the high | 


dresser, and knocked down a rusty key. ‘‘Now | key, however, fitted it. 








A WORD ABOUT THE STAFF SERIES. 





MR. C. A. STEPHENS is described in our Announcement by the phrase, “ veteran 
story-teller.” For nearly forty years he has written for this paper — most of that period he 
has written for this paper alone. To millions of he has 


brought laughter without chagrin, and tears without bitterness, the thrill of adventure and 


THE STAFF SERIES of articles, stories and poems, from the past and present mem- 
bers of the staff, begins in this number, and will continue from week to week throughout the 
year. It will show something of the character and dimensions of the editorial foundation upon 
which The Youth’s Companion has been built. 

Among these contributors will be found names that have long been famous in science, 
in the arts, in letters and in public affairs. Here, too, are young men and women just 
beginning to be conspicuous, and others who, if less widely known, contribute as much to 
the general result by their work at the office desk. 

The old copy-book phrase, “‘Many men of many minds,” gives an apt characterization 
of The Companion staff. But however varied and diverse are their zones of special knowl- 
edge, they all have but one mind for the common purpose —to make this paper more and 
more efficient and interesting and useful in the American home. 


readers, in three generations, 
the peace of quiet days, the vivid picturing of far-off scenes, and the fascinating life in the 
“great woods” and at the “old home farm.” 

Mr. Stephens has travelled far and in many countries, that he might supply the setting 
of his tales from his own observation. For example, he made an arduous journey to the Peace 
River district before the tales of “The Wheat Farm Farthest North” 

Mr. Stephens will be chiefly represented in 1908 by four short serials, all concerning the 
delightful family under the “old squire’s” roof. These stories are “ Molly's Baby,” “ How 
We Got Our Grandmothers,” “A Great Year of Our Lives,” and “ The Old Squire’s Clocks.” 


were written. 
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but he offered the old squire a hundred and 
fifteen of them at three dollars apiece, and 


succeeded in convincing him that he could | 


double his money on them by peddling them in 
the home county that winter. 


So instead of coming home light, with the | 


money for the poultry, and the black silk and 
fitch victorine for grandmother, 
arrived loaded down with clocks. 

It is a matter of family record that grand- 
mother was not pleased, and that she met him 
with anything save an ovation. But the squire 
was young and hopeful then; 
double his money selling those clocks. He 
rigged up a covered pung with a rack inside, 
which would carry twenty of them’ at a time, 
and began to make trips round and about the 
town and the adjoining towns. 

But times were hard. It was easier to plan 
selling clocks at six dollars each than actually 
to sell them and get the money. In fact, the 
squire was able to get rid of but twenty-three 
of the clocks, and some of these at five and 
four dollars each. Some, too, he ‘‘trusted out’’ 
for payment the following year. 

By spring he was sick enough of the invest- 
ment; and when the farm-work demanded his 
attention, he drew home a load of boards, con- 
structed the closet in the attic, 
ninety-two clocks there till another winter, 
when he sold eight more. 

By this time the clocks had become such a 
sore subject between grandmother and himself, 


and he so dreaded to fetch them down again, | 


that he embarked in lumbering the third 
winter. 
And from that day onward, down to our 


time, neither he nor grandmother mentioned 


the matter, nor so much as said clocks to each 


other. That closet had not been opened for 


twenty-nine years—till we unlocked it that day ; | 


and we remained quiet about it for yet another 
year. 

But eighty-four clocks! All just alike! It 
was impossible to forget them, and one day, 
about a year later, when we had begun to 
attend the academy at the village, and had 


bills to meet for tuition and books, we ‘thought | 


of those clocks. The idea of selling them oc- 


curred to us, and Addison and Ellen got the | 


key again, and made another examination of 
the old closet. 

‘*They are such old-style clocks, and so out 
of fashion, I don’t believe any one would buy 
them now,’’ Ellen remarked. 

But Addison thought that they could be 
sold. 

‘‘Brush them up, oil them, and varnish the 


cases, and those clocks would bring four dollars | 


apiece,’’ said he. ‘*‘They are nice old clocks, 
with good works in them.’’ 

‘*They’re doing nobody any good up there, 
either,’’ said Halstead. ‘‘Why, those clocks 
might all be ticking and doing some good in the 
world! And do us some good, too.’’ 


‘*But I don’t believe grandmother and grand- | 


father would let us have them,’’ Theodora 
remarked. ‘‘ Those clocks have been put 
away up there for some reason we don’t know 
of.?? 

‘*Well, but they never go near them,’’ urged 
Halstead. ‘‘Maybe they have forgotten all 
about them.’’ 

‘Oh no, they have not!’? exclaimed Ellen. 

‘‘Grandmother knows all about those clocks 
and why they are there.’’ 

‘*But perhaps they would let us have them 
to sell,’’ said Addison. 

**T shouldn’t like to ask them,’’ said Theo- 
dora. 

“‘T shouldn’t, either,’’ said Ellen. 

**Well, no more should I,’’ Addison admitted. 


“*T don’t quite know why we shouldn’t, but | 


somehow it seems a little like digging up an old 
grave.’’ 

‘Pooh! I’ll ask them,’’ said Halstead. 

**No, don’t!’’ exclaimed Theodora. 

‘*No, Halse, not right out bold-faced,’’ said 
Addison. ‘‘But perhaps we could bring it 


round easy, some time when the old squire is | 


feeling good-natured, and he and grandmother 
are laughing over old times.’’ 

**Maybe,’’ assented Theodora, 
to do it just right.’’ 

‘Well, wait a bit,’’ said Addison. 

He was the oldest and craftiest among us ; and 
at last he and Ellen hit on a plan for broach- 
ing the subject. 

Thanksgiving -was approaching, and a day 
or so before that day Addison and Ellen went 
quietly up to the garret and wound up all those 
clocks, then with a goose feather and kerosene 
oil touched up the works, so that they would 


‘if you were 


run. The clocks had been there so long that! a 


some of them could not be made to run at all; 


but they fixed up about sixty of them so that | 
they could be started if the pendulum was given | 


a swing. 

What they did next was to set twenty of 
them at eleven o’clock, ten more at one minute 
past eleven, ten more at two minutes past 
eleven, and all the rest at three or four minutes 
past eleven. 

At the old farm we always used to have our 
Thanksgiving dinner at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Addison’s plan was to go to the 
garret just before we sat down to dinner, 
and set all those clocks going, so that by the 
time we had got well along with our dinner, 
and every one was feeling in a good and 








the squire | 


he expected to | 


and stored the | 
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thankful mood, they would begin striking twelve, 
in platoons, so to speak, and keep it up. 


ever, except Addison and Ellen. They had 
thought best to keep it quiet; for we had three 
nieces of grandmother’s visiting us that week 
from Connecticut, and a girl named Mary 
Totherly, a distant relative, who was then 
| attending school at Hebron Academy, about a 
| day’s drive from the old place. According to 
grandmother’s custom, the Thanksgiving din- 
ner-table was set in the sitting-room, the largest 
room in the farmhouse. A door opened from 
it into the front hall; and after we had all been 





T two o’clock Anne 
A sallied forth 
| briskly by way of the front 
| door for a walk, with all the curves 
|in her face turned gaily up. At 
four o’clock she returned slowly by 
way of the back yard, with all the 
curves in her face turned dejectedly 
down, and sought her mother. An hour 
| later Hilda came on the two in solemn 
‘council, Anne sat, a wilted heap, on the 
| couch, gazing forlornly at a damp hand- 
| kerchief in her lap. Mrs. Tupper’s eyes 
were grave, but her lips, over which she laid a 
repressing hand, were in danger of smiling as 
she said, consolingly : 

‘‘Never mind, dear. You told her exactly 
what she said she wanted to know, and in the 
long run—I know her so well—it will work out 
| all right.’’ 

‘*‘What’s up?’’ demanded Hilda. 

‘*M-Mrs. Adams,’’ quavered Anne. 
tear rolled down each cheek. ‘“‘I 
| couldn’t help it. She asked me, and 





None of us knew anything about this, how- | 


at table three-quarters of an hour, and the, 


| turkey was well disposed of and the plum | 


_ pudding was brought on, Ellen suddenly ex- 
claimed against the heat of the room. 

**Do, please, grandmother, let’s have the door 
into the hall open,’’ she said. 

‘*Why, yes, child, if you are too warm,”’ re- 
plied the old lady. So up rose Ellen and set 
the door wide open. Addison had already left 
the door to the attic stairs ajar. 

The plum pudding followed the turkey, 
usual; the mince pie was being handed round, 
and grandmother was beaming on her company, 
and the old squire was turning a joke on former | 
dinners at the farm, when suddenly a horo- 
logical commotion broke loose in the garret. 








immediate relatives. 
Mrs. Adams occupied the pew in 
front of the Tuppers. She did not 
arrive that particular morning until 
the beginning of the responsive | 
reading. Then she rustled down the 
aisle, a comedy of affected youth in 


gaily colored, ribboned, ruffled, lace-yoked 
dress. Mrs. Adams as a girl had been a 
popular beauty. 
equally popular, and equally beautiful with the 
beauty belonging to middle age, had she not 


chosen to ignore the flight of the years. She} 


had also persuaded herself that others ignored 
it, so far as it concerned her—until her inter- 
view with Anne! 

‘*Now you can see, Anne,”’ said Hilda, at 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


only Anne, but Anne’s | 


her reddish-black dyed hair, her white- | 
and-pink face, her strained eyes guiltless | 
of glasses, and her stout figure begirt in a | 


At fifty she might have been 
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time with her sister, I am told. She’s having 
adress made.’’ Mrs. Parsons raised her brows 
significantly. ‘‘I understand from her dress- 
maker that it is to be the greatest surprise we 
have ever had yet, and you know what sur- 
prises Mrs. Adams’s costumes are! I am 
anxious to see it.’’ 

**Yes,”’ smiled Hilda, in an agreeable, non- 
| committal way, and waited until Mrs. Parsons 


| 





as had departed. Then she finished to Anne: 


“Well, if the dressmaker thinks it is a surprise, 
what can it be like? Anne, I’m simply wild 
to see it.’”’ 

“T—I’m not,’? quavered Anne, and was 
thankful for the headache which kept her at 
home the following Sunday. 

Mrs. Tupper and Hilda went to church, 
| however, and when they returned, the former 
was smiling, the latter in a flutter of excite- 
ment. 

‘*Anne,”’ cried Hilda, ‘‘the surprise appeared 
to-day, and it was certainly the biggest sur- 
prise Mrs. Adams ever gave us! Oh, that 
dress is a beauty! It’sa soft gray silk, trimmed 
| with silvery lace. Why, Anne, Mrs. Adams 
looked almost handsome! You’d never believe 
it without seeing her! If only her hair matched 
that suit, and her cheeks weren’t so red— 
oh!” 

Hilda stopped to catch her breath, while Mrs. 
Tupper placidly smoothed out her gloves, and 
said again, ‘‘I know Mrs. Adams. Give her a 
little more time.’’ 

Anne suddenly sat up and looked at her 
mother. ‘‘Do you mean —’’ she began, and 
stopped. 

‘Wait and find out what I mean,’’ returned 
her mother. 

Hilda turned abruptly, looking from Mrs. 
Tupper to Anne with a new understanding 
dawning in her eyes. At the dinner-table she 


A big | the dinner-table, ‘‘how far a little tact would | was thoughtful, and did not mention the subject 


of tact. In fact, she spoke only 
once of Mrs. Adams, and that was 





then when I told her she was awfully 
angry.”’ 
| Anne hunted a dry spot on her 
handkerchief. Mrs. Tupper strug- 
gled with a smile, but Hilda dropped 
solidly into a chair and cried: 

‘‘Anne Tupper! Mrs. Adams! 
For pity’s sake what have you told 
her ?”” 

‘*S-she thought,’’ sobbed Anne, 
‘‘that no one suspected that she 
colors her hair and—and puts on 
her complexion and is f-fifty—years 
| old !’” 

‘* Anne Belinda Tupper,”’ shrieked 
| Hilda, with horror-stricken eyes, 
| ‘*did you tell her all that? Did you, 
Anne?’’ 
| But Anne, beyond the power of 
reply, fled down the hall and up the 
| stairs in a tempest of girlhood grief, 
while her older sister transferred the 
horror-stricken gaze to the mother. 

‘Tt seems,’’ explained the undis- 
turbed Mrs. Tupper, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Adams has overheard some uncom- 
plimentary comments on her appear- 
ance. Consequently, this afternoon 
she waylaid Anne, took her up-stairs 
behind closed doors, told her what 
she had overheard, and said, ‘Now, 

Anne, I depend on you to tell me 
the truth —’ ”’ 

| Hilda threw out her hands in a 
| gesture of despair. 
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rupted. ‘‘It’s the last thing she wanted to 
hear, and Anne ought to have known it. Anne 
| doesn’t understand people.”’ 

Mrs. Tupper smiled inscrutably. “Well, it | 


seems,’’ she finished, dryly, ‘ 
asked for the truth and got it.’’ 

‘Oh!’ groaned Hilda. ‘‘Did Anne tell her | 
that people knew she was fifty, and dyed her 
hair and rouged ?’’ 

*‘Anne did,’’ affirmed her mother. 
that’s not all, either.’’ 
| Hilda sat up with a jerk. 
| Anne tell her about her dress ?’’ 

Mrs. Tupper nodded, still undisturbed by 
| the volcanic outbursts of her elder daughter. 
| **She did just that. You know Mrs. Adams 
| dresses like a giddy schoolgirl, and Anne told 

her so.”’ 

| ‘Of course I know it,’’ cried Hilda, ‘‘and 
so does every one else! I never saw such a 
ridiculous figure in my life. Strangers simply 
go into convulsions over her appearance, but 
to think that Anne should tell her! I do wish 
that Anne had some tact about her! She hasn’t 
speck.’’ 

“*No,’’ acknowledged her mother, ‘‘ Anne is 
not tactful in your sense of the word, but she 
is the soul of honesty, and she feels completely 
used up because Mrs. Adams is so angry. 

**Poor Anne!’’ cried Hilda, with ‘a sudden | 
change of front. ‘‘It was a hard place to put | 


“And 


‘‘Mother, did 


sister. 

Anne, refusing comfort, wept until tea-time, 
but after tea a lively game of tennis, in which 
she came off victor, drove all thought of her 


sleep soundly. 

But on Sunday morning her troubles again 
oppressed her in the form of a haughty and 
distant Mrs, Adams, who pointedly ignored not 





‘*The truth!’ she inter-| have gone with Mrs. 


her in!’’ and she flew up-stairs to comfort her | 


late troubles from her mind, and caused her to | 
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ANNE HUNTED A DRY SPOT ON HER 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


speak to us again, and what you told her will 

not make a bit of difference in her appearance.’’ 
Anne swallowed her tears—but not much 

dinner—and said nothing. She admired Hilda’s 


‘that Mrs. Adams | tactfulness, but somehow she could never think | 


| of smooth things to say—perhaps because she | 
| said so little. 
| **Wait a while.’ 
| turbed at Hilda. 
|a while.’’ 
| The following Sunday Mrs. Adams rustled 
down the aisle in even more gorgeous and in- 
| appropriate array than she had previously 
| Worn, as if to emphasize to the pew behind 
| her the fact that Anne’s revelations had no 
weight with her. Again she acted as if the | 
| Tuppers were not and never had been. Again | 


’ Mrs. Tupper smiled undis- 


| Anne did not enjoy her Sunday dinner, and | 
again Hilda, with the privilege of an elder | 


and a married sister, discoursed wisely on the 
necessity of using tact in dealing with people, 
and again Mrs. Tupper merely smiled, and 
said: 

“T know Mrs. 
| while.’’ 

Anne waited rather forlornly. 
| Tuesday Mrs. Parsons, autocrat of the choir, 


Adams so well. Wait a 


| called, and found only Hilda and Anne at! 


‘home. ‘‘I thought Sunday that I saw your 
mother put out her hand to Mrs. Adams, 
who —’’ 


/Oh, Mrs. Adams is so near-sighted, you 
know, that I shouldn’t think she could ever 
see any one offer to shake hands! She can 
scarcely see one word in the responses !’’ 


Anne looked up at Hilda gratefully, and 


| sighed in relief, while Mrs. Parsons dismissed 
that branch of the subject, and continued: 
“Mrs, Adams is getting ready to spend some 


Adams. She’ll never | 


‘“‘I know Mrs. Adams. Wait | 


Anne squirmed in guilty silence, but Hilda | 
| finished quickly with her usual ready tact: | 


to remark abruptly, ‘‘Anne, Mrs. 
Adams didn’t speak to me to-day, 
but she did make out to see mother. ’’ 

“‘Give her time,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Tupper. ‘‘She goes to her sister’s 
on Friday.’’ 

Just what connection there was 
between a visit to her sister and the 
subject in hand, neither Hilda nor 
Anne saw—until her return. 

On Friday Mrs. Parsons stopped 
on the porch to rest, and incidentally 
to relate a joke. 

“T was out to tea with Mrs. 
Adams last night,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
what do you think? It amused us 
all so much. She had forgotten to 
put on her rouge! We all said after- 
ward that we wished she’d forget 
it always. It does seem as if some 
one ought to speak to her about that. 
But then, who would dare? I’m 
sure I shouldn’t!’’ 

Anne flushed, and drew back un- 
easily into the shadow of the vines. 

After Mrs. Parsons had gone, Mrs. 
Tupper laughed and looked at Anne. 

‘*Perhaps Mrs. Adams did forget 
last night. If so, she was just as 
forgetful this morning. I was down 
at the station when she left.’’ 

Mrs. Tupper rocked a moment, 
and then added, ‘‘She was as cordial 
as ever this morning.’’ 

The snow was flying before Mrs. Adams 
again dawned on the Tupper horizon. Anne 
was out walking one day, when Mrs. Tupper 
and Hilda heard the news. It came by way 
of an excited Mrs. Parsons. 

“*Can you believe it?’’ cried that lady, enter- 
ing the house without ringing the bell. She 
| was not in a state to use ceremony. ‘‘Mrs. 
Adams is home in gray hair and a tailor-made 
suit of black broadcloth! Think of it!’ Mrs. 
Parsons waved her muff frantically. ‘‘Gray 
hair as gray as mine, and not a bit of paint or 
| powder on her face! And I must say, Mrs. 
| Tupper, she’s a fine-looking woman—decidedly 
fine-looking. How I wish she had visited her 
sister before !’” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Tupper; but Hilda, for a 
wonder, said nothing. 

Mrs. Parsons had searcely gone before 
Anne came rushing in with glowing cheeks 





| 


and sparkling eyes. She spoke all in one. 


| breath. 

**Guess what’s happened ?’’ demanded Anne. 
‘But then, you’d never guess—it’s so nice. 
Mrs. Adams waylaid me and invited me in. 
She was perfectly lovely to me. She says her 
fifty-third birthday is next Tuesday, And she’s 
going to have some of the young people in for 
tea, and she wants me to come and help her 
‘entertain! Isn’t that jolly ?’’ 
| Mrs. Tupper laughed, and murmured, 
‘*Fifty-three, is it? I thought she was only 
fifty.’”’ 

But Hilda sat up and looked reprovingly 
at Anne: 

‘*Anne Tupper! Did you tell her you’d go 
after the way she’s treated you?’’ 

Anne hung her head, guiltily happy, and 
twirled her muff. ‘‘Why, Hilda, to tell you 
the truth, I—I never thought of that. I was 
so glad she was nice again, and then—no one 
ever asked me to help entertain before !’’ 
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Sif ATEVER may be said of the incidents | 
e W and developments of our scheme of 
: national life, it must be confessed that 

its underlying idea of actual popular representa- 

tion and control, so far as it means direct and 
concerted action on the part of the unified mass 
of American citizenship, is most consistently, | 
if not exclusively, exemplified in our chief | 
executive. | 

The judicial branch of our government is | 
appointive, its incumbents holding by a life | 
tenure at their option. The legislative branch | 
is made up of those who are separately chosen 
by the votes of Congressional districts or by 
the legislatures of the several states; and) 
whether such a condition was originally con- | 
templated or not, the fact is, that as a rule 
the legislative conduct of our Senators and | 
Representatives in the Congress of the United | 
States is very largely controlled by solicitude | 
for the especial interests of their state or district | 
constituencies. 

At the head of the Executive Department 
stands the President, in whose selection all 
the voters of the land concurrently participate. | 
In this regard he represents more nearly than | 
any other governmental agency the sovereignty 
and will of the American people. 





The President Stands for All. 


gi’ is unhappily true that our presiden- | 
y tial electoral scheme makes possible the 
selection of a President through the 
expressed individual preferences of only a 
minority of those who vote. But notwith- 
standing such an arrangement, affecting as 
it does the sole opportunity of a choice of | 
national rulers given to our people acting as a 
whole, we have a contented habit of extolling 
our government as popular and representative, | 
and acquiescing with equanimity in the declared 
results of a presidential election, if only it has 
been conducted according to prescribed methods. | 

One of the distinguishing traits of American 
character is made manifest in the readiness of 
our people to regard as patriotic duty the 
abandonment at the end of a presidential 
canvass of the irritation of clashing party pref- | 
erences, and the substitution in its place of a | 
cheerful acceptance of the outcome, and a sedate 
appreciation of the fact that the head of our 
nation stands for all of us, bound to the undis- 
criminating promotion of every American in- 
terest, and inspired by an abiding sympathy 
with the hopes and aspirations of all the 
American people, and a jealous care for all 
their individual rights and privileges. 

The general prevalence among us of such 
a sentiment furnishes the best and safest evi- 
dence that our countrymen can be trusted | 
with the government placed in their keeping; | 
and it admonishes the President in a most | 
solemn way, that in an unselfish consecration | 
to their service, every dictate of duty, honor | 
and high-minded manliness commands that he 
shall purge himself of all petty ambitions, of 
all reckless self-glorification, and of all tolera- 
tion of sordid or inequitable scheming. 

There lies, however, beyond the reflections 
which have to do with the relationship between | 
our people and their President another thought 
strikingly inspiring and impressive. It grows 
out of the theory upon which the presidential 
office is built, and presents to the mind a plan 
of manhood rule under which a sturdy and 
independent people, grown to be a great nation, 
with stupendous power and with interests of 
world-wide importance, draws from the ranks 
of its aggregated citizenship one of its members, 
who for an allotted time shall, on behalf of 
his fellow countrymen, assume the functions | 
and discharge the duties of the great office 
which especially stands for them. | 

At his inauguration he receives no crown | 
save the trust of a confiding people, and he wears | 
no insignia of rank save the robes of genuine | 
Americanism. The mandate of his office re- 
quires of him obedience to the charter of our 
government, the enforcement of the rights of 
every individual entitled to its protection, and | 
an unyielding assertion of our nationality at 
home and abroad. 








More Than the Oath of Office. 


S . is this spirit of our institutions and 

Z this behest of his countrymen that teach 

: him his duty, even more impressively 
than his oath of office, whereby he binds his con- 
science in these words: ‘‘I do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will to the best 
of my ability preserve, protect and defend the | 
Constitution of the United States.’’ | 

What has been thus far presented is only 
introductory to the consideration of a situation | 
supplemental to the presidential office, which | 
gives emphasis to the democratic sentiment in 
which this office originated. 

Reference has been already made to the spirit | 





| American character. 
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of our institutions and the 
mandate of our people, 
which impress themselves 
upon our President during 
his official term. But a 
popular mandate not less 
imperious, and an observ- 
ance of the spirit of our 
institutions not less obliga- 
tory, require that at the 
termination of his public 
duties he shall return to 
the ranks of private citi- 
zenship—to reassume the 
civic obligations belonging 
to that position, and to 
take up again the relation- 
ship which he as a private 
citizen owes to the affairs 
of American life. 

This is theoretically the 
place assigned to an ex- 
President of the United 
States ; and such a supple- 
ment to presidential work 
happily supplies a crown- 
ing exemplification of the 
democratic principle per- 
meating all that is con- 
nected with the presiden- 
tial office. 

It may be superfluous, 
but nevertheless it is most gratifying, to note how 
the private lives of our ex-Presidents are made 


| grateful and bright by the generous attach- 


ment and spontaneous kindness manifested 
toward them by their fellow countrymen. 
The American people are the best people in 


'the world; and the honor and respect with 


which they follow to his retirement one who 
has served them in the highest office within 
their gift, illustrates the innate nobility of the 
In the light of these re- 
flections, the biographer of one of our early 
Presidents seems to have unfortunately yielded 


to the temptation of striking statement when he | 
| wrote concerning the subject of his sketch, that 


at the expiration of his term as President, he 
‘‘found himself that melancholy product of the 
American governmental system—an ex-Presi- 
dent.’’ 


The Obligations of an Ex - President. 


& W can it be that our ‘‘governmental 
y system’’ places the President on the 
: highest pinnacle of honor, and yet de- 
crees that as ex-President he is but a ‘‘melan- 
choly product,’? doomed to unescapably sad 
conditions? Is there neither comfort nor honor 
in his release from exhausting presidential labor 
and perplexity, in the respect and esteem 
accorded to him by his fellow citizens on every 
side, and the neighborly welcome that greets 
him on his return to the fellowship of private 
station ? 

The truth is, that our people, so far from 
treating their ex-Presidents simply as relics of 
past honors, seem disposed not only to bestow 
upon them honor and respect, but to continue 
them in service so far as to interfere seriously 


the occupations of every-day life. 


There is a sort of vague, but none the less | 
imperative, feeling abroad in the land that one | 


who has occupied the great office of President 
holds in trust for his fellow citizens a certain 
dignity, which in his conduct and manner of 
life he is bound to protect against loss or dete- 
rioration. 

Obedience to this obligation, which can hardly 
be avoided, limits the ex-President in his choice 
of an occupation and means of livelihood, and 
prescribes for him only such work as in popular 
judgment is not undignified; and it also en- 
forces a scale of living on his part, frequently 
less in keeping with his financial ability than 
with popular conceptions of ex-presidential 
propriety. 

But it is not the restraints to which he is 
subjected as a mere depositary of the people’s 
dignity which remind him most directly that 
his retirement means something very different 
from an absolute rest and freedom from the 
people’s service. 

He is deluged with newly written books,— 
most of them indifferent or positively worth- 
less,—and these he is expected to read and com- 
mend for advertising purposes. 
target for all manner of pecuniary solicitation, 
embracing all sorts of objects, ranging from 
large endowment funds and disinterested offers 
of fabulously profitable investment to pathetic 
and depressing appeals for the relief of indi- 
vidual distress. 


He is almost daily importuned to join in the | 


management of public or semipublic enter- 
prises which profess to be useful or beneficent 
or charitable. He is persistently urged to make 


addresses on topics and for purposes that are | 
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He is made a | 


“S39 the Honorable» GROVER, CLEVELAND 
*-E£x-President): of: the - United:States - 


bewildering, and at times 
and places that are impos- 
sible. His daily mail fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence 
that his existence is not 
overlooked by any class or 
condition of our people in 
any corner of our land; 
and the visitors he receives 
forbid the reflection that he 
is only a ‘* melancholy 
product’’ of our govern- 
mental system. 
Washington, writing in 
1797 of his life of retire- 
ment in Mount Vernon, 
after detailing certain 
other occupations, adds : 


over my farms, which em- 
ploys me until it is time 
to dress for dinner, at 
which I rarely miss seeing 
strange faces, come, as 
they say, out of respect for 


word ‘curiosity’ answer as 
well? And how different 
this from having a few 
social friends at a cheerful 
board! ‘The usual time of 
sitting at table, a walk and tea, bring us within 
the dawn of candle-light, previous to which, if 
not prevented by company, I resolve that as 
soon as the glimmering taper supplies the place 
|of the great luminary, I will retire to my 

writing-table and acknowledge the letters I 
have received ; but when the lights are brought, 
I feel tired and disinclined to engage in the 
work, considering that the next night will do 
as well. The next comes, and with it the same 
| causes of postponement and effect, and so on.’’ 
| Jefferson wrote as follows of his household 
life as ex-President: 

‘*We had persons from all the states of the 
Union, from every part of the state, men, 
women and children—in short, almost every 
day for at least eight months of the year 
brought its contingent of guests. People of 


| 


Protestant clergymen, Catholic priests, members 
of Congress, foreign ministers, Indian agents, 
tourists, travellers, artists, strangers, friends. 
Some came from affection and respect, some 
from curiosity, some to give or receive advice 
or instruction, some from idleness, some because 
others set the example.’’ 

Madison wrote, ten years after his retirement: 

‘*T have rarely during the period of my public 
life found my time less at my disposal than 
since I took my leave of it; nor have I the 
consolation of finding that as my powers of 
application necessarily decline, the demands on 
them proportionately decrease.’’ 





Some Who Remained Usefull. 


SIA JFTER his retirement from the presi- | 
ge A dency, John Quincy Adams served in 
with their untrammeled return to private citi- | — 
zenship and their unrestrained resumption of | 


Congress with distinguished ability and 
usefulness for nearly eighteen years, and liter- 
| ally died fm harness. His biographer, referring 
to his labor in the House of Representatives, 
wrote : 

“In his conscientious way, he was faithful 
and industrious to a rare degree. He was never 
| absent and seldom late. He bore unflinchingly 
the burden of severe committee work and shirked 
no toil on the plea of age or .infirmity. He 
attended closely to all the business of the House, 
and carefully formed his opinion on every ques- 
tion.’’ 

It is written of Andrew Jackson after he 
left the presidency : 

‘*He retained his popularity; hence he was 
still a power. It was still worth while to court 
him and to get his name in favor of a man or a 
measure. Parton says that office-seekers pur- 
sued and pestered him up to his last days. 
Politicians sought to get letters from him which 
they could use for their purposes.’’ 

It can hardly be necessary to seek further 
historical evidence bearing on the obligation and 
service exacted by our people from their ex- 
Presidents ; additional and conclusive corrobora- 
tion of such evidence is within the observation 
and knowledge of many persons now living. 

The conditions which have been detailed 
| naturally lead to the inquiry whether the rela- 
| tionship between the American people on the 
| one side and their ex-Presidents on the other 
| present an account altogether evenly balanced. 
Does the honor and respect or even the per- 
| sonal affection generously accorded by his coun- 
trymen, to one who has retired from their 
highest office, serve the purpose of complete 
acquittance on the people’s side of the account? 
Unquestionably from a sentimental point of 





me. Pray, would not the | 


wealth and fashion, men in office, professional | 
men,—military and civil,—lawyers, doctors, | 


view, the honor, respect and affection put to, 











| their credit are of infinitely more valué than any 
service that can be performed by an ex-Presi- 

| dent, and abundantly compensate for any re- 
straint exacted from him at their behest. But 
how stands the account in the light of the neces- 
sities of the workaday world which hold us all 
in unyielding environment? 

Mention has already been made of the re- 
quirement by the people that the conduct and 
occupations of their ex-Presidents should be so 
restricted that the dignity of the position they 
occupy will be scrupulously maintained. This 
suggests without argument a reciprocal connec- 
tion between the curtailment of opportunities 
of livelihood on one side and a reasonable obli- 
gation of indemnification on the other. 


What France Does. 


o F course no precisely competent evidence 
ae in support of this obligation can be 
: gathered from the conduct of countries 


so different from our own that the head of the 
nation is retired only by death. The Republic 
of France, however, presents a parallel that 
should not be overlooked. Its President receives 
an annual salary amounting to one hundred and 
| twenty thousand dollars, together with sixty 
thousand dollars for the maintenance and fur- 
nishing of his official residence, and a like sum 
to cover the expenses of travel and entertain- 
ment. This is decidedly in the direction of 
securing a dignified and unperplexed future 
support to its ex-President. 

It is hardly to be supposed that such an ex- 
penditure as this on account of our presidential 
| Office would accord with American ideas. Nor 
need we mention, except to dismiss them as out 
| of the question, the annual allowances for the 
support of ruling royal families in other coun- 
| tries—amounting to upward of three million 
| dollars in both Great Britain and Germany, 
|more than two millions in both Austria and 
Italy, and upward of seven millions in Russia. 

It is not so easy, however, to dismiss from 
| our minds the thought that the American nation 
| cannot well afford to disregard entirely the con- 
| ditions that confront its retired Presidents, nor 
longer to allow itself to be accessory to the piti- 
ful incidents that have frequently resulted from 
such conditions. 

Our national pride should be rudely touched 
when we read concerning Thomas Jefferson, 
after his retirement from the presidency : 

**By degrees Jefferson became a poor man, 
and indeed worse than poor, since he was in- 
volved in pecuniary embarrassments. Before 
matters had reached this stage he had sold his 
library to Congress for twenty-three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars.’’ 

Although he expressed himself as desiring 
nothing from the public Treasury, he accepted 
pecuniary aid furnished by private subscription, 
with the pathetic statement: 
| ‘**T have spent three times as much money 
land given my whole life to my countrymen, 
and now they nobly come. forward in the only 
way they can, and save an old servant from 
| being turned like a dog out-of-doors. ’’ 

In a biography of James Monroe, it is stated 
concerning the period of his ex-presidency : 

**Monroe throughout his later days was some- 
what embarrassed in his pecuniary circum- 
stances, and spent a great deal of time in 
endeavoring to secure from Congress a just 
reimbursement for the heavy expenses in which 
he had been involved during his prolonged serv- 
ice abroad. It is truly pitiful to perceive the 
straits to which so patriotic a servant of the 
country, against whose financial integrity not a 
word was uttered, was reduced.’’ 

John Quincy Adams, a short time before he 
retired from the presidency, and in contempla- 
tion of that event, wrote as follows: 
| ‘**The income of my whole private estate is 
| less than six thousand dollars a year, and I am 
paying at least two thousand of that for interest 
on my debt. Finally, upon going out of office 
in one year from this time, destitute of all 
means of acquiring property, it will only be by 
the sacrifice of that which I now possess that 

I shall be able to support my family.’’ 


‘And this being over, | 
I mount my horse and ride | 





A Record of Distress. 


Siwy are told that when General Jackson left 
2) W Washington in March, 1837, at the end 

of eight years in the presidency, he was 
compelled to borrow a considerable sum to settle 
his accounts of a personal nature—mainly, if 
not altogether, due to the insufficiency of his 
official salary and allowances, together with the 
current earnings of his plantation, to meet the 
expenses of the establishment he maintained in 
the White House. 

At one time his friends in Tennessee pro- 
posed to relieve him from financial perplexities 
by private subscription; but he stoutly refused 
their aid, and was in debt at the time of his 
death. 

It is said of Franklin Pierce that when he 
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retired from the presidency his entire fortune | accruing, dependent upon the discharge of sena- 
hardly amounted to seventy-two thousand dol- | torial or other official duty. 
lars. | If, in concluding this discussion, ‘a personal 
It is not necessary to intrude upon the sen-| word is necessary or permissible in view of 
sibilities of those still living by mentioning the fact that I am the only man now living 
other instances nearer our own time, which who could at this time profit by the ideas I 
add force to the suggestion that, all things 
considered, something has been overlooked by 
the American people in the adjustment of the 


be questioned when I say that I have dealt 
with the subject without the least thought of 


accounts between them and their ex-Presidents. personal interest or desire for personal ad- 
Republics are not ungrateful—at least, there is | vantage. I am not in need of aid from the 


public Treasury. I hope and believe that I 
have provided for myself and those dependent 
upon me a comfortable maintenance, within 
the limits of accustomed prudence and economy, 
and that those to whom I owe the highest 
earthly duty will not want when I am gone. 
These conditions have permitted me to treat 
with the utmost freedom a topic which invelves 


no justification for making such a charge 
against our republic. But easy-going thought- 
lessness is quite another matter. 

Whatever omission there may be of fair and 
considerate conduct on the part of our people 
in their relations with their ex-Presidents ought 
to be made good by a definite and generous pro- | 
vision for all cases alike, based upon motives | 
of justice and fairness, and adequate to the | no personal considerations, and only has to do 
situation. |in my mind with conditions that may arise in 

The condition is by no means met by the|the future, but are not attached to the ex- 
meager and spasmodic relief occasionally fur- | President of to-day; and I am sure that I am 


nished under the guise of a military pension or | actuated only by an ever-present desire that the 
some other pretext ; 
by making compensation, 


nor would it be best met | fairness and sense of justice characteristic of 
already accrued or | Americanism shall neither fail nor be obscured. 








thing. Forrest is just an idler. You have Jane 


Murray.”’ to take care of. But I—I could be learning to 


have advocated, I hope my sincerity will not | 


a=: WANT to have a talk with you, 


** All right, 
service. ’’ 

‘*Please come over to the seat beyond the 
shrubbery, where nobody will see or hear. It’s 
not a very suitable place, but it’s better than 
the house this hot night.’’ 

*‘Not a suitable place?’’ queried Murray, as 
he followed Shirley across the lawn. ‘‘Not so 
fast, child. It is a hot night, and I’ve only 
just cooled off since dinner. It was insuffer- 
able in the office to-day—or would have been 
if anybody had had time to stop and think about 
it. Why isn’t that romantic seat beyond the 
shrubbery just the place for a talk ?’’ 

‘*Because the talk has no romance about it. 
The office would be the place for it, only 
you’ve no time to give me if I should come 
there.’’ 

**You excite my curiosity. 
himself comfortably upon the wide rustic seat, 
screened from all beholders without and within 
the. grounds not only by shrubbery and hedge, 
but by the fast deepening July twilight. ‘‘Fire 
away. Anything gone wrong ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing—except me.’’ 

**You alarm me.’’ 

‘Don’t joke. I’m serious.’’ 

“‘T see you are. And that’s what alarms 
me. Seriousness, at eighteen —’’ 

“T’m nineteen. And I’m not only serious— 
I’m cross. Murray, I want something to do.’’ 

“‘Haven’t you plenty? 
couldn’t get on without you.’’ 

‘‘Jane is a dear. And I love to help her. 
But I want to be doing something—else. I 
want to amount to something. I want to learn 
something. ’’ 

‘*Miss Cockburn’s finishing - 
finish, then? 
your bonnet ?’’ 

“No, 
now—I don’t know why. Once I spent a 
whole week trying to convince mother I must 
go to college instead of to school in England. 
But I don’t want that any more. I want— 
Murray, please don’t laugh when I tell 
you!’ 

‘*Why should I laugh? It’s plain you mean 
business of some sort, and I’m honored by 
your confidence. Go ahead, little girl, and 
don’t be afraid of your big brother.’’ 

‘Well, then, I want to learn stenography 
and typewriting.’’ It came with a rush, and 
after it Shirley sat still, one hand holding the 
other tightly while she waited for the explo- 
sion she expected. 

It did not come. Murray turned his head 
until she could feel that he was looking di- 
rectly at her through the dim light. He sat up 
slightly, and thrust his hands deeper down into 
his pockets—a masculine action which usually 


%? 


Murray disposed | 
| study and study, and practise 


I’m afraid I’m too unsettled for that | 


| office ?”’ 


Jane tells me she | 
| know _ that’s 


| daughters 
| sometimes quite as much as 
school didn’t | the poor ones do? Why, I’m 
Is college the bee you have in telling you I envy the poor 
| ones !”? 





sister, I’m at your | support myself.’’ 


‘*The business is in fine condition. We never 
were so substantial a firm as now. There’s 
very little danger of our going to pot.’’ 

‘That may be,’’? said Shirley, ‘‘though 
things do happen, Murray, out of a clear sky. 
But that’s not my real reason. My real reason 
is a genuine, great big longing to amount to 
something. I never come down 
to the office without envying 
the girls I see there. I envy 
them because they have to do 
it—because they’re supporting 
themselves and somebody else 
by it.”’ 

“Do you mean that you 
would like a position in our 

‘Oh, wouldn’t I! If I could 
and practise, and then some day 
take a dictation from you or 
father and bring you a perfect 
copy, I believe I’d be—Murray, 
I’d be the happiest girl that 
ever lived !’? 

‘Have you thought that if 
you took a position in our office, 
or in any other, you’d be shut- 
ting out some poor girl who 
really needs the salary ?’” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of it. I 
an argument 
against it. But, Murray, don’t 
you think the rich men’s 
need employment 


“‘T know; but the fact re- 
mains that they need the 
money, and you don’t.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you keeping some 
poor man out of the salary 
you get by taking the place of 
father’s right-hand man ?’’ 

Murray laughed. ‘‘There’sa 
back-hander for me! But I’m 
practically a partner, you 
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in these days of millionaire milliners and violet- | **It would be great, wouldn’t it?’’ agreed 


raisers. ’’ 

‘*No, it won’t disgrace your family. 
it makes one member of it sit up and look at) 
his small sister with a good deal of respect. | 
If you take hold of the thing, you’ ll go through 
with it. I’ve not the least doubt of that, for 
you’re no quitter.’ 

‘Thank you. Then will you go with me | 
to talk with father about it?’’ 





**When ?”’ | 


‘‘Now. He’s in the library.’’ 

Murray got up. ‘‘You are in earnest,’’ he | 
remarked. ‘‘Yes, [’ll go with you. But) 
you’ll find the question will have to be pretty | 
thoroughly threshed out with him before he 
agrees. He employs none but experts; you’ll | 
have to win your spurs before you can wens | 
them. And good stenographers are born, not 
made. If you’ve got it in you, you'll succeed; 
if you haven’t you won’t, no matter how hard 
you try.”’ 

He could not see his sister’s eyes, but he 
could read the determination in her voice as 
she answered that it was the expectation of 
winning those spurs that made her heart jump 
just to think about it. 

It was a fortnight after this talk, and the 
longer and more earnest one which succeeded 
it, that, coming away from the factory one 
warm July afternoon at an earlier hour than 
usual, Peter Bell happened upon his young 
neighbor in a most unexpected place. Far 
down-town, blocks below the usual shopping 
district, he saw Shirley Townsend come out of 
a doorway and start rapidly up the street. 
She had not seen him, and he was too far 
away to call to her, so he was forced to 





Peter. 

She looked upat him. ‘*You and Olive don’t 
ride as much as you used to.’’ 

‘*She hasn’t seemed to care for it for the 
last year or so.’’ 

‘*Hasn’t she asked you to ride Grayback 
| whenever you wanted ?” 

‘*She’s been very kind about offering him. 
| But I don’t like to go over and order him out 
myself.’’ 

‘‘He’s pining for exercise. So is Pretty 
Polly, though I had one short canter on her 
before breakfast. You’ve never been out with 
me on horseback. Perhaps you don’t know | 
can ride.’ 

“IT have my eyesight. And as for inviting 
| you to go with me—how can I, when you 
‘have the horses? If you’re asking me to go 
with you—there’s nothing on earth I’d rather 
do just now.’’ 

‘*I believe that,’’ thought Shirley, as she 
ran into the house to change her clothes. ‘‘If 
ever a man looked as if he’d like to drop his 
cares and get off on a horse’s back, Peter does 
to-day.”’ 

In a few minutes she was crossing the lawn, 
in her riding habit, crop in hand. Peter met 
her, himself in riding trim. His face showed 


| his pleasure in the prospect, as he put her up 


and swung into his own saddle. 

‘**Tf wishes were horses,’’’ he quoted, as 
they turned toward the Northboro road, ‘‘and 
sometimes they are. An hour ago I was look- 
ing out of the office window at the factory, 
and wishing for this very sort of thing. I 
ought to see Grandfather Bell. Do you mind 
if we go that way ?’’ 








“HERE YOU ARE—YOU DON'T HALF LET ME HELP 


know, and a firm can’t do without its heads, no | 


matter how many poor fellows would like the 
job.”’ 

**And you have the right to make something 
of yourself. But I haven’t because I should 


| Peter’s eyes were observant, and he noticed a 


be taking work away from some girl who needs | 


it. I don’t want to do that. 
nothing, or give my salary away.’’ 

“*Ah, but that wouldn’t solve the problem. 
The girl whose job you took from her wouldn’t 


| accept your salary from you.’’ 





indicates concentration of attention. He was| ‘‘Then, just because a girl’s father. can 
silent for a full minute before he spoke. When | support her, must she give up learning how 
he did speak, it was in the tone that one man} to support herself? And the fun of doing 


uses to another when the basis of their inter- | it?’’ 
course is that of mutual respect. ‘*What do you expect the family to say about 
‘*Would you mind giving me your idea? It’s | it : 


plain you have thought something out to the | 
end. I need to know it from the beginning, 
if you want any advice worth while.’’ 

“*T can, now I know that you’re not going 
to knock me down with arguments against it| you have a right to disappoint mother and 
before you know mine for it. Olive, as you will do, if you so much as 

“The reason is easy. I am restless for | begin on this course, to say nothing of sticking 
something to do. I don’t want to be a next to it?’ 
season’s débutante, and go through a winter Shirley was silent for a moment. ‘Then she 
like the five Olive has spent. I want to work. | answered, very gently, ‘‘I should be sorry for 
I want to fit myself to be independent. If any- | that, of course, but I think I have the right. 
thing should happen to father’s money, I don’t | 
want to be like the Desmond girls after their | 
father’s failure, as helpless as baby 
pushed out of the nest. 


“Of course they won’t like it. Except 
| father. I think he will.’’ 


owes to one’s family, if one doesn’t feel satis- 
birds | fied with that life. And my learning to earn 
Olive couldn’t do a| my own living won’t disgrace my family, not 


| ‘Possibly, after you have wheedled him | 
and hung round his neck. Well, do you feel | 


I’d work for | 





| when. he had handed her off the car, and they 
Devoting oneself to society can’t be a duty one 
ton Square. 


quicken his pace almost to a run to overtake 
her at the next corner before she signaled her 
car. 

She had walked so fast that the best he 
could do was to run and swing himself aboard 
the same car just as it got under way. The | 
car was full, and Shirley herself was obliged | busy with thought. 
to stand, clinging to a strap. 


“T’m fond of that way. It will give us a 
good gallop down the old turnpike, and a 
cool walk through the woods to freshen the 
horses. ’’ 

Once out of the city they were off at a brisk 
trot, talking a little now and then, but mostly 
They had seen so little of 
Peter secured a each other since Shirley’s return, that a sense 
of having begun a new ac- 
quaintanceship hampered them 
both. They had not yet found 
common ground. 

‘Now for the gallop,’’ said 
Shirley, as they rounded a turn 
and came out upon a long, level 
stretch of road, with few vehi- 
cles in sight. 

‘*This is the spot where your 
sister lost most of her hairpins, 
when she took her first ride 
with me,’’ said Peter, indica- 
ting to Grayback that a change 
of pace was in order. ‘‘I don’t 
think she’d ever had such a 
dashing getaway before. Off, 
are you? Well, well, you do 
mean business, don’t you? All 
right, I’m with you. But don’t 
expect me to recover the hair- 
pins!’’ he called, as Grayback 
picked up the pace Pretty Polly 
had set. 

But both Pretty Polly and 
her rider were evidently on their 
mettle, and Grayback, bigger 
and longer of stride though he 
was, had to look to his heels to 
keep up with the little brown 
mare. 

Shirley proved a daring rider, 
and before she finally pulled 
Polly down to a canter she 
certainly had felt ‘‘the wind in 
the face’’ with a rush. 

When she looked round at 
Peter, as they entered the mile- 
long course of wood-shaded road 
which succeeded the turnpike, 
she met a brighter smile than 
she had seen on his face 
since she came home, two months before. Once 
more, for the moment, he looked the care-free 
boy again. 

‘*You may be a pupil of the riding-schools, 
but you’ ve taken plenty of road-training since,’’ 
was his comment. ‘‘And not a hairpin loose, 
so far as I can see.’ 

‘*That’s because I aiid tié my mop with 
a ribbon for riding, like any schoolgirl. It’s 
childish, but comfortable. Isn’t this deliciously 
cool in here? And I’ve forgotten all about 
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strap beside her. There was little chance for | 
conversation during the long ride up-town, but 


peculiarity in Shirley’s attire. 
At an hour in the afternoon when the girls 
of her sort would all be wearing light frocks 
and ribbons, Shirley was dressed like the girls 
in the office he had just left. With a difference | 
—which Peter’s eyes also discerned, although 
he could not have told just where the difference 
lay. Shirley’s white blouse, her serge skirt, 


her sailor hat, her trim shoes, all bore about 
them the stamp of quality, indefinable, yet not 
to be denied. 

As for her face, Peter thought he had never 
seen it so alight with life and color. The 
smile she had flashed at him was brilliant. | 
He was glad he had caught the car. It was 
a decided enlivenment of the long ride, monoto- 
nous with daily repetition, just to stand beside 
the trim, swaying figure, and occasionally ex- 
change a word with its possessor. Besides, he | 
was feeling not a little curiosity as to the 
errand which had taken her to a place where | 
hung the sign of a well-known commercial 
college. 

“Tt isa hot day, isn’t it?’’ observed Shirley, 


were walking up Gay Street toward Worthing- 
“‘Just the day to get into the 


eountry. I'd like a gallop over about ten miles 


| of good roads—just to feel the air in my face.’ 


| the pothooks already.’’ 


But having said this, 
Shirley bit her lip. She had not meant to tell 
yet. 
‘* Pothooks?’’ repeated Peter, curiously. 
‘*Have you been bothered by pothooks lately ?’’ 
‘*A trifle.’? She turned away her head, and 


| pointed out a fine clump of ferns, growing on 


a bank by the roadside. 

“Do you want them?’ he asked. 

**No, no, not enough to get down for. I— 
said something I didn’t mean to, and the ferns 
offered a way of escape.’’ 

Peter was silent, wondering what she could 
mean. 

Then Shirley said, frankly: 

‘*That sounds rude, and I’m going to tell 


| 
| you.”? 


‘*Not because something slipped out. I won’t 
even guess at it, unless you want me to.”’ 

“T do—now. I think I’d like to tell you, 
though not even Nancy knows yet. My family 
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do—but I don’t think even they quite realize 
what it means to me. Perhaps you would.’’ 

**T’d like to try.”’ 

‘‘I—have begun to study stenography,’’ said 
Shirley. ‘‘When I’ve learned it—and type- 
writing—thoroughly, I’m to have a place in| 
Murray’s office.’’ 

She said it with her eyes looking straight | 
between her horse’s ears; and she did not 
see the quick, astonished glance which fell 
upon her. 

Peter made no answer for so long that she 
turned, wondering and a little resentful. 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ said Peter. ‘‘I believe 
I forgot to answer. But that wasn’t from lack 
of interest. You took my breath away. When 
I got it back I fell to thinking that I might 
have expected it of you.’’ 

**You might? Why ?’’ 

“I’m not good at telling my thoughts. But 
I knew you had a mind of your own from the 
day you first gave Nancy Bell of Gay Street 
the preference over the little Hille girl of 
Worthington Square.’’ 

‘*Gay Street was sixteen times more interest- 
ing than Worthington Square always,’’ de- 
elared Shirley, frankly. 

‘*How do you like the pothooks ?”’ 

“T’m going to like them, whether they’re 
likable or not. 
delirium over them. Little black quirls and | 
dots and dashes walk through my dreams. | 
I’ve had just one week of it now, and I’m 
fascinated. The only trouble is, 1 want to get 
hold of everything at once.’’ 

At Grandfather Bell’s, Peter took Shirley 
down and sent her to roam about the great 
orchard, while he hunted up the old gentleman 
and had a talk with him. It consumed nearly 
an hour, and when they were off upon the road 
once more, Shirley discovered that the care-free 
look had vanished from her companion’s face, 
and that his mouth had taken again the grave 
expression it had acquired after she went away 
to school. 

She let him ride to the edge of the woods, 
four miles toward home, in the abstracted 
silence which had fallen upon him; but as they 


came under the first cool shadows, she brought | 


Pretty Polly down to a walk, and began to 
talk lightly about Murray and Jane, apd the 
successful way in which Jane had taken up the 
cares of managing the big house and its affairs. 
Peter obediently followed her lead, but after a 
short time she discovered that he gave her his 
atténtion only by an effort. 

She longed to know what was the matter, 
for that something had gone wrong with him 
she was more than ever sure. Two years ago 
she would have demanded, with the familiarity 
of long acquaintance, an explanation of any 
cloud upon his brow, for she and Peter had 
been as good friends as seventeen and twenty- 
six may be, when the families of both are 
united by certain common interests. But some- 
how nineteen and twenty-eight had not yet 
recovered quite the old ground of mutual frank- 
ness, and Shirley’s anxious questions halted 
upon her lips. 

They had another gallop when they came 
to the smooth stretch, but this time, although | 
Peter said, ‘‘That was a good one, wasn’t it?’’ | 
his face did not clear. 











Just now I’m in a sort of | 


hooing. 


| to meet a gorilla with only one bird- 
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“*Here, please. And next Saturday we’ll go 
again, if you really care to.’’ 
“‘T shall think about it through the week. 


INTHE PATH OF THE BASHIKOUAY 


Here you are—you don’t half let me help you. 
Success to the pothocks! Good-by !’’ 














WAS standing in the monkey-house at 

the zoo. A white-haired, elderly man 

was making the circuit of the cages 
with a paper bag of mixed nuts. By the 
time he came to where I stood, in 
front of a little white-face, his stock 
was almost gone. He fished out an 
English walnut. The monkey, hang- 
ing from his perch by his tail, swung 
across the cage, and put out his paw 
for the proffered dainty. 

‘‘I never miss one of ’em,’’ said 
the man with the bag, ‘‘for if I did, 
he’d feel bad all day. Intelligent? 
Why, sir, those apes know more than 
a good many men. J can understand 
their talk. That macaque in the 
corner’s thirsty. He’s begging for 
water. Cheouw! cheouw! Just 
listen to that poor little scamp boo- 
Somebody’s hurt his feel- 
ings. Here, boy !’’ 

He held up his last almond. A 
tiny brown paw clutched it, and the 
whimper changed to a mumble of 
satisfaction. The man continued: 

‘* Understand monkeys pretty 
well? I ought to. Twenty years 
I collected ’em for circuses and 
museums. I’ve been to Central and 
South America and Africa so many 
times I’ve lost count, as well as 
twice to India and once to Borneo. 
Strange experiences? Yes, plenty. 
Narrow escapes? Some. It’s no fun 


” 








shot cartridge. A river full of croc- 
odiles isn’t the pleasantest place to 
be spilled into. 

‘*But the thing that’s responsible 
for more of these white hairs than 
any other didn’t have anything to do 
either with gorillas or crocodiles. 
Ever hear of the bashikouay? No? 
down on that bench, if you’ve a few minutes 
to waste, and let me tell you about the worst 
scrape I ever got into. 

‘In July, 1891, I was camped with a party | 
of hunters on a prairie near the thick forest | 
north of the Ogowe, a big West African riv er | 
emptying not far from Cape Lopez. This | 
forest, which lies almost on the equator, con- 
tains more different species of monkeys than 
any other spot on the globe. The gorilla also 
lives in its gloomy depths; and I was particu- 
larly anxious on this trip to secure two or | 
three living specimens of this giant ape. 

‘*For about two weeks everything went well. 


for a leopard’s eye is sharp, and I was afraid 
he would see my white skin through the dark- 
ness. 


‘*There were plenty of noises round me. 
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IT TOOK ALL MY SELF-CONTROL TO GET THE KEY 
INTO THE LOCK OUTSIDE. 


tance. Not far away I could hear a drove of 
wild pigs grunting and squealing. The jungle | 
| was full of life. My watch was lonesome, but 
not monotonous, for every minute I was ex- 
| pecting the man-eater. 

‘Shortly after midnight I drowsed a little. 
Then a sense of danger brought me wide 
awake. A breathless dread had settled over 
|the jungle. I strained my ears and eyes. A 
low, rasping purr broke the stillness: and 
| there, close to the ground, not twenty feet off, 
| glared two fiery eyes, like brightly burning 
pieces of charcoal. 

‘‘It was the man-eater; I felt sure of that. 


| earth. 
TO BE CONTINUED. | securely caged as any of my monkeys. 


but my efforts only prodded it deeper into the 
I had to confess at last that I was as 
It was 
ry and ridiculous, too. 

A twig cracked. I seized my gun. Out 
bounded a leopard fully as large as the one I 
had killed. With not even a look at me, it 
leaped away down the glade before I could 
insert a fresh cartridge. A trumpeting, and the 
thud of heavy feet; an elephant burst out and 
lumbered by. Then a chattering troop of 
monkeys swung themselves along from branch 
to branch. All appeared to be fleeing from 
some unseen foe. 

“Suddenly came a soft rustling, like the 
distant hiss of a snake. I cocked my rifle. 
The noise grew louder. What was 
this mysterious thing that had caused 
such a panic among the jungle- 
dwellers ? 

‘Something stirred on the ground 
not ten feet away, and a line of 
smal] dark objects crept rapidly into 
the glade. For a few seconds I 
looked curiously; then a thought 
made me tremble with horror. Here 
was something against which my 
powerful rifle was useless as a spear 
of grass. 

“‘It was a column of bashikouay, 
or great bull ants, the most dreaded 
scourge of the tropical forest. I 
now understood the hurried retreat 
of all the beasts. No living thing 
can resist the attack of these terrible 
insects. Flight is the only safety 
from them. And I could not flee, 
for I was locked into the cage. 

**1 must recover that key at any 
cost. If I didn’t get it, and the ants 
discovered me, they would eat me 
up piecemeal. And when my men 
came to release me, they would find 
only a skeleton. 

‘*The cage door was on the op- 
posite side from the marching army. 
The key lay on the ground over a 
yard off. It was so light that I could 
now see it distinctly. As quietly and 
quickly as possible I began trying 
to hook it toward me with my gun- 
muzzle. Little by little I drew it 
nearer. As I worked, I looked over 
my shoulder at the numberless thou- 
sands pouring rapidly from the 


Sit | Now and then elephants trumpeted in the dis-| jungle, and passing not two yards from the 


| eage. What if the skirmishers should discover 
me! 

‘*A small rock embedded in the soil checked 
the progress of the key. I was obliged to 
engineer the little piece of steel round the ob- 
struction. That took time. I looked back, 
and a shiver of horror ran over me! 

‘*The dead leopard was bristling with craw]- 
ing masses. From the beast’s head to the cage 
it was hardly more than a yard. 

‘*I worked feverishly. Terrible tales that 
my hunters had told about the bashikouay ran 
through my brain. The key was gradually 
| coming nearer. Could I get it in time? Two 





My camp began to look like a menagerie, as | I lifted my rifle, pointed it straight as 1 could | or three small stones still Jay in the way. 


the cages were set up and filled with nshiegos, | 


| mbouvés, nkengos and kooloo-kambas, as my 


Just before they reached home, however, he men termed the various apes. 


appeared to realize all at once that he must | 
have been poor company, and said so, with a | when I heard wild yells outside. 


word of regret. 
“*T don’t mind a bit,’’ said Shirley. 


cares.’? 


‘*A few. I’m afraid I’m not good at carry- | pool. 


ing them, since I let myself keep them on my 
own shoulders, even on horseback. They fell 
off on the way. out, but at the farm they 
climbed up Grayback’s tail again. I’m sorry, 
for you’ve been jolly company, and I’ve hon- 
estly enjoyed the ride more than anything that 
has happened in a year.’’ 

‘*We’ll go again, then, on another half- 
holiday, and next time we'll leave Black 
Care behind altogether. Or, if you will take 
him along, you shall introduce me. Will 
you?’’ 

Her look was so girlishly sympathetic and 
inviting, Peter could hardly be blamed for 
finding a ray of comfort in it, although he 
only said, stoutly : 

‘*That wouldn’t be fair.’’ 

‘‘Indeed it would. What are one’s friends 
for? And Black Care doesn’t like the society 
of two.’’ 

‘‘That’s true. But he’s not a desirable ac- 
quaintance, and I don’t mean to introduce 
him to you. Remember the pothooks—they’ I] 
keep you busy.”’ 

He smiled as he said it, but Shirley per- 
sisted, more boldly, for she thought she de- 
tected the fact that it would be a relief to 
Peter to tell somebody his troubles, if his 
conscience would let him. 

“I’ve seen, ever since I came home, that 
something was worrying you. It’s made me 


feel badly. Perhaps just telling would make 
it easier.’’ 
“‘T should imagine it might. I'll think 


about it. Meanwhile, thank you for two fine 
hours. We’re back just in time for your dinner 
—and my supper. Will you go to the house 
door, or get down here at the stable ?’’ 


“‘One | 
doesn’t always feel like talking. And I know, | | 
in your position, you must have a good many | my rifle and jumped out. Three or four of | shoulder ; 

‘*Bracing myself on my knees, I pushed my | 
gun forward till its muzzle almost touched the | 





“‘One evening I was sitting alone in my tent, 
Over and over 
again was repeated the word: 

“<*Niego! Niegol’ 


‘*Suspecting what the trouble was, I grabbed | 


my men had just run in from the drinking- | 
They told me that Mpongwe, one of my 
best hunters, had been carried off by a leopard. 

‘*We formed a party at once, and followed 
the bloody trail. A mile from camp it entered 
a small glade, and then plunged into the thick 
jungle. It was useless to pursue farther. Poor 
Mpongwe was beyond our help, and we should 
only expose ourselves to a similar fate. There 
was little sleep in the camp that night. 

‘‘For the next three days my work was at 
a standstill. When a leopard has once tasted 
human flesh, he becomes a confirmed man-eater. 


My hunters knew this, and were panic-stricken. 
|might be abroad, I dared not leave the cage 
kept bright fires burning, and danced and beat | 


They refused to enter the forest. By night they 
tom-toms to frighten the animal away. I saw 
that nothing further could be accomplished until 
he was killed. 


“Tt was perfectly plain, too, that I must do | 


the job myself. My men were so badly fright- 
ened that I could count on little help from 
them. How could I get the man-eater without 
giving him a chance to get me? I puzzled 


over it for some time. Then I remembered a | 
tiger-hunting trick that an Englishman had told | 
me about when I was in India the winter | 


before. 

‘*T had two especially large cages, intended for 
gorillas, if I were fortunate enough to capture 
any. On the third afternoon we set up one 
of these cages in the glade through which the 
leopard’s trail had led. Into this I locked 
myself at sunset, with a camp-stool and my 


steel-pointed ball of two and a half ounces. 
My men hurried away and left me alone. 


my rifle on my knees, looking and listening. 1 
had blacked my face and hands with charcoal ; 


| at the blazing eyes, and pulled the trigger. I 

| was Shaking with nervousness, so I missed. 

4 ‘*There came a horrible, unearthly scream. 
The eyes rose suddenly, and shot toward me 
through the blackness. A tremendous shock 
on the side of the cage set the steel rods rat- 

| tling, and threw me backward off my stool. 

A paw shot between the bars and grazed my 

a hot breath burned my cheek. 


glaring balls, and fired again. 

‘‘A frightful roar broke suddenly into a 
coughing and choking. There was a death- 
scuffle, succeeded by a long-drawn moan; then 
stillness. Mpongwe had been avenged. 

“Triumph thrilled me. I had seen my 
quarry only by the gun-flash, but felt sure it 
was the animal I was after. Poking my rifle- 
muzzle out into the blackness, I touched a soft, 
limp body. The leopard was unquestionably 
| dead. 

‘Not knowing what other night-prowlers 





until morning. Though my men had probably 
heard my gun, I knew they would not come 
| to look me up until after daybreak. So I made 
myself as comfortable as I could, and waited 
for the light to come. 

‘‘Hours passed. Gradually the sky bright- 
| ened over the eastern forest, and soon I could 
| dimly discern the shoulders of the big beast, 
not four feet from the cage. Before long it 
was light enough for me to see that my second 
bullet had taken him right between the eyes. 
I gazed on him with relief and exultation. 

“*The tropical day came quickly. There was 
no reason for further delay. 





leopard, which was the largest I had ever 
seen. My hand shook with nervousness, as I 
pushed the key between the bars and fumbled 


‘at the Yale lock, which was on the outside. 
heavy double-barreled hunting rifle carrying a | | |'The hole was small and hard to find. | 
| ing impatient, I made too sudden a dab; the 
‘thin bit of steel twisted out of my fingers, 
**Six hours I sat on that backless stool, with | 
| three or four feet away. 


clinked on a stone, and rebounded to the ground, 


**I began to fish for it with my gun-muzzle, 


Besides, I was | 
eager to get the exact measurements of the | 


Grow- | 


One of these might cost me the most terrible 
death a human being can suffer—that of being 
eaten alive. 

**On a sudden my wrist twinged sharply. 
There was one of the awful ants, its pincers 
buried in my flesh. Ugh! With a shudder | 
tore its body away, but the head remained, 
embedded deep. A pain pierced the nape of 
my neck. I glanced down; the skirmishers 
were streaming over the floor. 

“‘I looked despairingly at the key, still 
| almost a yard away. To work it carefully in 
| with my rifle would take two or three minutes ; 
|and by that time the ants would be swarming 
over me in hundreds. I could see but one 
chance for life. 

‘* Throwing myself flat among the fierce 
insects, I thrust my right hand out between 
the bars; my finger-ends just closed over the 
key. A moment later I was on my feet again, 
alive with ants, and suffering fiery torments. 

“It took all my self-control to get the key 
into the lock outside. The door caught for an 
instant, then came wide open. 

“T sprang wildly out. With hundreds of 
poisoned piticers tearing at my flesh, I dashed 
out of the glade, and ran as fast as I could 
toward camp. I was almost mad from pain, 
but still kept my senses sufficiently to make for 
the water-hole. 

‘*My men looked with amazement on my 
sudden appearance. A few hurried words, as 
I plunged in, explained my plight. They 
came to my assistance, and picked the ants 
off. 

‘Fortunately the bashikouay did not come 
| near the camp, so the captured monkeys were 
saved. By mid-afternoon the rear of the de- 
stroying column had passed, and I went back 
with my hunters after the cage and gun. We 
found the skeleton of the leopard, picked white. 
I could not help shuddering. What if I had 
not recovered the key ! 

‘“Two months later I brought my filled cages, 
gorillas and all, successfully back to the coast. 
I have been to Africa twice since, and have 
| had many adventures, but never one in which 
I came so close to death as on that summer 
morning in the path of the bashikouay.’’ 

















THE LATE KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


alaria disappears from the list of human 
diseases, and mosquito fever takes its place 
—the same thing under a name that truly tells 
its origin. Bad air has nothing to do with it. 
F raunce’s Tavern in New York, where Wash- 
ington said farewell to his officers, now the 
property of the Sons of the Revolution, has 
been restored to its original condition so far as 
possible. The new owners took formal posses- 
sion on December 5th, and marked the occasion 
by the dedication of two memorial tablets. 
This is one of the historic buildings regarding 
the preservation of which there cannot be two 
opinions. oe 
To poetic imagination makes him an 
inspiring prophet even to those who dis- 
agree with his opinions. In a recent message 
to the contentious world, in whose combats he 
sees no light, he compared the struggling parties 
to the panic-stricken prisoners in a house from 
which they are trying to escape. They fight 
to force the door open, and only seal it more 
hopelessly, for it opens inward, as the doors of 
the soul must open to the light. 
ee seems to involve greater risks than 
automobiling. The great French war bal- 
loon La Patrie tore itself loose from two hun- 
dred soldiers who were holding it, the other 
day, and sailed away into the heavens with no 
pilot at the steering-wheel. It is doubtless 
wrecked by this time, unless it has gone on a 
voyage to Mars. A runaway automobile would 


in time collide with a fence and stop, but no) 


such luck attends a runaway balloon. 
(C— justice may become as famous as 
that dispensed in New Jersey if the courts 
continue in their present course. A Chicago 
judge not long ago sentenced a man to talk to 
his wife for half an hour every day for a 
month, and another man was ordered to give a 


box of candy and a bouquet of flowers to his | 


wife once a week for four weeks. The object 
was to restore harmony to unhappy homes, and 
according to latest reports, it was successful. 
D rinking alcoholic liquor is largely a matter of 
social custom. Much is accomplished for 


temperance in any community when it becomes | 


fashionable to be a total abstainer. The large 
consumption of beer in German universities is 
not due to any special depravity of German 
youth, but to established usage in the students’ 
clubs. There has recently been formed in Ger- 
many a Verein Alter Herren, that is, a Society 
of Old Grads, whose purpose is to discourage 
drinking in the undergraduate clubs, to give 
social support to the student who prefers to say 
‘‘no,’’ but who, without an organized social 
sanction for temperance, would not feel comfort- 
able to stand out against the majority of his 
fellows. aw 

he period of financial depression and ‘‘tight 

money”? has worked hardship to many 
persons of large means, and still greater hard- 
ship to some of very small means. On the 
other hand, it has proved a golden opportunity 
for such frugal and prudent persons of the 
middle class as have been able to place their 
hand on ready money, for there have been real 
bargains in the market in the way of good 
securities. The books of some of the railroad 
companies show what has been done. In some 
cases, it is reported, the number of share- 
holders has been doubled during the last six 
months. The effect of this increase will be 
interesting to watch. Popular ownership may 
be the government ownership of the future. 


oo French writers have undertaken unitedly | 


to show to the world that their national 
literature is not truly represented by the coarse 
and indecent novels that are supposed by many 
persons to be the most characteristic production 
of literary France. Not only is it not true, but 
the picture of French life drawn from these 
novels is grossly unjust. There are hundreds 
of French novels written every year that are 
as sweet and wholesome as anything England 
or America can show ; and any one who desires 
a true representation of French family life may 
find it in Prof. Barrett Wendell’s recent book. 
Moreover, the study of art, history, science, 
and many other branches, is pursued in France 
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| by competent and painstaking writers. It is 
| proposed to establish agencies in English and 
| American cities for the sale of the best French 
books. oe 

hat art is long is again illustrated by the 

delay in the completion of the equestrian 
statue of Lafayette in Paris, for which sixty 
thousand dollars were subscribed, chiefly by 
American school children, nine or ten years 
ago. A bronzed model of the statue was un- 
veiled with elaborate ceremonies during the last 
Paris exposition in 1900. The sculptor, Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, was not satisfied with this 
model, and he has been at work on the figure 
ever since. The latest reports from him indi- 
cate that he has finally produced a statue which 
commends itself to his judgment, and he will 
soon be ready to have it cast in bronze. In the 
meantime the model that was unveiled in 1900 
has fallen to pieces,-and its ruins have been 
removed from the pedestal. Americans in Paris 
are wondering when the completed figure will 
be set up.. The reputation of Mr. Bartlett, the 
sculptor, is such that one may safely look for 
a fine work of art when he says that he has 
done his best with it. 
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A YOUNG RECLUSE. 


He leads the hermit’s life who chooses it 
In youth; for age cannot its corner quit. 
Edward B. Eastwick. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


t is the duty of the President ‘‘from time to 
| time to give to the Congress information of 

the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.’’ These are 
the words in which the Constitution refers to 
what is popularly called the President’s mes- 
sage. 

It is entirely within the discretion of Congress 
whether it acts on the recommendations of the 
President or not. Mr. Roosevelt, last month, 
urged the establishment of postal savings-banks. 
Such banks have been recommended by Presi- 
dents Grant, Hayes and Arthur, but Congress 
has not yet thought it worth while to enlarge 
the functions of the Post-Office Department to 
that extent. 

The President has also called the attention 
of the present Congress to the importance of an 
elastic currency system, and to the need of a 
national appropriation for the party expenses 
in presidential elections. He urges that a 
national corporation law be passed, that the 
navy be enlarged, that a deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf be created, and 
that citizenship be conferred on the Porto 
Ricans, and recommends many other changes 
in existing laws. 

The message containing these suggestions and 
others has been read in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the Senators and members are pro- 
ceeding with the national business in accordance 
with their best judgment. Congress does not 





always agree with the President, even when 
he and a majority in both houses belong to the | 
same political party. Nor when they do agree | 
as to the importance and wisdom of a measure 
does Gongress always find it possible to pass | 
that. measure. 

At the present time many of the Republican 
leaders are opposed to the extension of the 
power of the central government over business 
that is now controlled by state laws, and many 
others disagree with the President’s views on 


doubt the wisdom of a large increase of the 
navy. 
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SNOBBERY. 


papers of Pittsburg announcing that by 
the payment of a certain liberal sum of 


and high social position could secure the privi- 
lege of presentation at the English court. The 
young man who inserted the advertisements 
was arrested as a swindler, in spite of his insist- 
ence that he could do all he had promised; but 
the most interesting phase of the affair was the 
large number of persons who were eager to 
accept his offer. ‘They flocked to the hotel in 
such eagerness, and were so anxious to be 
among the chosen, that the police had difficulty 
in getting them to go home. 

To the outsider of well-balanced mind there 
must always be something amusing in such an 
exhibition of snobbery. Yet this was only one 
form of a trait which exists in some shape and 
|to some degree in most persons. The snobs 
who will pay to be presented at court are sepa- 





the urgency of the deep waterways project, or | 


intentions and experience, he will still be vul- 
nerable through his vanity. None know this 
better than the swindlers and ‘‘bunco-steerers’’ 
who make their living by it. They love the 
snob because they know that snobbery and 
courage seldom go together. 
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A JOY- MAKER. 


People used to say 
That one o’ his “good mornin’s” 
Clung to you all the day. 
Baltimore American. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SELF-RESPECT. 


t is an age of publicity. Every woman, 
| from the beggar on the street to the bride 

sitting in the midst of her trousseau, hastens 
to tell her story. The wretched mother of a 
murderer welcomes a reporter two hours after 
the crime, and regales him with the history of 
the criminal’s boyhood. The wife whose hus- 
band has been killed in an accident is ready 
with the details of his virtues before arrange- 
ments are made for the funeral. 

In the midst of this easy publicity the sen- 
sitive reader may have a thrill of sympathy 
and of honest pride in her sex when she chances 
on this brief paragraph in an obscure corner 
of her morning paper: ‘‘A woman of sixty is 
in a dangerous condition at the Relief Hospital, 
suffering from starvation and exposure. She 
collapsed near the corner of Blank and Blank 
streets at five o’clock last night, and was taken 
to the hospital, where she refuses to talk about 
herself.’” 

Of course it was foolish of the woman to get 
to the verge of starvation when she might have 
had a wholesome meal and a helping hand by 
telling her story to any one of twenty charitable 
institutions or at the nearest police station. 
But it is this kind of foolishness which makes 
heroines. Dickens’s masterly picture of Betty 
Higden remains to this day an inspiration for 
poor and rich. ‘‘Old Betty,’’ she said of her- 
self, ‘‘is nigher fourscore year than threescore 
and ten. She never begged nor had a penny of 
the Union in all her life. She paid scot and 
she paid lot when she had money to pay; she 
worked when she could, and she starved when 
she must!” 

Heroism is a glorious part of our heritage. 
So are self-respect and personal reserve. The 
poor woman who collapsed at the street corner 
was not the useless creature she doubtless seemed 
to herself. In the tragic moment of her despair 
she was as heroic as the soldier on the battle- 
field who makes no moan. The world is lifted 
up in courage and self-respect by the woman 
who in pain and weakness ‘‘refuses to talk 
about herself. ’’ 
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OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 


ing Oscar of Sweden, who died on Decem- 
K ber. 8th, at the age of nearly seventy-nine 
years, was one of the most admirable | 
figures in the chronicles of kings. The Swedes | 
regarded him as the best-educated monarch in | 
Europe. He was forty-three when he came to | 
the throne, and had spent his young manhood | 
in travel and study. He was a poet of high | 
talent, and was also musician, orator, historian 
and scholar. 

During his reign Sweden has devoted itself | 
|to the industrial arts and internal economics, 
and has taken little part in the larger problems 
!of European diplomacy. Yet the king was a 
wise diplomat. When the union between 
| Sweden and Norway was dissolved, the preser- 


Oscar’s tact, and also to the respect which his 
long upright life had won from his Norwegian 
subjects. He was called upon to arbitrate the 
claims arising from the difficulties in the Samoan 
Islands in 1899, and his judgment, adverse to 


n advertisement lately appeared in the | this country, was generally regarded as just. 


| Oscar was a democrat at heart and in practice. 
He came of humble stock through his grand- 


money a limited number of persons of wealth | father, Bernadotte, the French common soldier 


who became marshal of France, and was then 
elected by the Swedish people to succeed their 
childless king. The poorest subject had free 
access to King Oscar, and scholars and artists 
found in him their most appreciative patron. ~ 
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MARRIAGE LAWS. 


here could hardly be a more profitable 
undertaking for a young man and young 
woman who contemplate matrimony than 
a study of marriage as a historic institution. 
It would show them better than almost any- 
| thing else could do their relations to society 
| and to the state, and would give them a 
| Personal understanding of what the minister 





rated by no very clear line from those who | means when, in the beginning of the ceremony, 
| will pay to get their names into ‘‘A Thousand | he says, ‘‘not by any to be entered into unad- 
| Great Men’? or ‘‘The Bluebloods of New | visedly or lightly.’’ 


York’’ ; and hundreds of others who hold them- 


social approval or escape the social censure of 
their fellows. 

Snobbery of whatever kind is a heel of 
Achilles to the possessor. Although he may 
be covered with the armor of intelligence, good 


The laws of marriage in all Christian coun- 


| selves far above such crude and overt snobbery | tries are derived from the canon law, that is, 
|as this will nevertheless pay what is virtually | the law established by the Christian church in 
blackmail of one sort or another to buy the | the middle ages. This law was based upon the | 


Roman civil law, influenced to a considerable 
degree by Teutonic ideas. Marriage laws are 
also influenced, and in some countries controlled, 
in respect of marriage within certain degrees of 
relationship or affinity, by the laws of Moses, 





contained in the book of Leviticus. Gradually 
some of these prohibitions have been relaxed. 
In the recent case of the deceased wife’s sister 
act of England it was a matter of controversy 
whether the Mosaic law forbids such marriages. 

The purpose of all statute law, as applied to 
marriage, is now and has always been primarily 
the protection of the state, and secondarily the 
safeguarding of the rights of the contracting 
parties. The Roman Catholic Church regards 
marriage as a sacrament. The Protestant 
churches of western Europe reject this theory, 
and in order to lessen or prevent secret mar- 
riages, demand that the consent of parents be 
obtained. 

Even in Roman Catholic countries to-day 
mariage is governed by civil legislation. The 
civil marriage has been said, indeed, to be the 
great innovation of the nineteenth century. In 
most Catholic countries two services are per- 
formed. The religious ceremony complies with 
the theory that marriage is a sacrament, the 
civil ceremony with the theory that it is a con- 
tract. In these countries the civil ceremony 
alone makes the marriage valid. The church 
ceremony alone does not. 


ROYALTY AND OTHER FOLK. 

n popular imagination kings and princesses 
are different from other people. Frank 
Stockton’s Pomona determined to see a 

‘*real live lord’? when she visited London, and, 
much to her surprise, discovered that a lord 
does not go about in robes of ermine, with a 
coronet on his head. 

A larger number of foreign royalties than has 
been seen together in several years were re- 
cently entertained at luncheon by King Edward 
at Windsor Castle. They were afterward pho- 
tographed. ‘The most notable group consists of 
the kings and queens of England, Prussia and 
Spain, and the queens of Norway and Portugal. 

So far as their appearance is concerned, the 
picture might be a family group taken any- 
where among the well-to-do in America. The 
kings all wear conventional black clothes. The 
King of Spain has on a high turnover collar and 
a four-in-hand tie; the German Emperor and 
the English King wear standing wing collars, 
and waistcoats showing a white line between 
the waistcoat and the necktie. 

The queens might be American ladies for all 
that their dress indicates, and ladies, too, with 
an independent taste in fashions. Some of 
them wear tight-fitting sleeves and others loose ; 
some elbow sleeves with long-wristed gloves, 
and others long sleeves and no.gloves; some 
are in dark colors and others in light, some 
wear hats and others are bareheaded. ‘‘To 
dress like a queen,’”’ if the photograph throws 
any light on the subject, is to dress in accord- 
ance with one’s own taste. 

The photograph is really a family group, and 
shows the wide influence of the family of King 





| of Norway is his daughter. 


vation of peace was due in some measure to) 


Edward. The German Emperor is his nephew, 
the Queen of Spain is his niece, and the Queen 
The only one out- 
side the family is the Queen of Portugal. The 
chief interest in the photograph, however, lies 
in its revelation to the romantically inclined, 
that kings and princesses are also men and 
women like the rest of us. 
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n the war against bribery and “graft” Great 

Britain has gone a long way beyond this 
country. A single glass of beer given to a voter 
by any one who is even constructively an agent of 
| a suecessful candidate for Parliament vitiates the 
| election, although the member may have won by 
a thousand majority. Now it is found that the 
provisions of the prevention of corruption act of 
1906 render it illegal and punishable for a trades- 
man to give a Christmas present to the servant of 
a man who patronizes him. It has become a 
common practice for the butcher and the grocer 
to send Christmas presents to cooks who trade 
with them. Of course this is done to induce 
“cook” still to buy of the sender—perhaps also to 
cover up overcharges. This is one form of corrup- 
tion that is not common in the United States, but 
there are so many other forms that Americans can- 
not take much credit to themselves on that account. 

f there are not forty-eight stars on the flag 

within a year or two it will not be for lack of 
effort on the part of citizens of Arizona and New 
Mexico. A convention of delegates from every 
part of New Mexico adopted resolutions the other 
day demanding the admission of the territory as a 
state. The Governor of Arizona has reported that 
the statehood sentiment in that territory is stronger 
than ever before. Bills were introduced in the 
Senate on the first working-day of the session of 
Congress, providing for the creation of two new 
states out of the territories. As the effort to pass 
a joint statehood bill has been abandoned, it is 
now necessary for the two territories to convince 
Congress that they are worthy to be admitted to 
the family of states. 


pret Albert A. Michelson of the University 
of Chicago is the first American man of 
science—he was born in Germany—to receive one 
of the Nobel prizes. He came to this country 
at an early age, however, and was brought up 
in San Francisco. He was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1873, and served 
|for a time in the navy. Intending to retire 
| to civil life, he studied in Germany and France, 
and prepared himself for work as a professor 
of physics. The Nobel prize, which amounts 
| to about forty thousand dollars, is conferred 
}on him for his invention of an instrument for 
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*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
vice in clearing the voice. Invaluable to singers, teach- 
ersand clergymen. Contain nothing harmful. Adv. 

















On the same | am sure to go down with it and come up sput- 


measuring the velocity of light. 
tering. It makes me feel badly all over. But if I 


day that the award to him was announced the 
Royal Society of England presented to him in | keep my ears and mouth closed and my head up, 
London the Copley medal for the same discovery, | I have a lovely time riding the breakers. It is so 
and a few months earlier a Belgian prize of ten | much more fun than to be sputtering all the time.” 
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‘ thousand dollars was awarded to him. President; ‘“Humph!” said her aunt; but her silks actually a a 
j Roosevelt is the only other American—and he is | rustled a little more softly. 
: of Dutch descent—to receive the Nobel prize. It For Home-Made Garments REVERSI BLE 


was given to him for his efforts in behalf of peace. 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 


‘¢ Dehold yon green and fertile island!’ Jean 
Halliday remarked, dramatically, pointing 
off to the north, as she leaned over the steamer | 
rail exchanging farewell nonsense with a crowd 
of summer friends. “Behold! ’Twas there befell | 
the most thrilling adventure of me life.” | 
The group on the dock knew perfectly, as they 
clamored to hear Jean’s adventure, that she had 
never in her life set foot on the island in question, | 
but the tall, sunburned stranger hanging over the | 
UW rail beside her had to come to this knowledge | 
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gradually, as he listened, perforce, to the impossi- 
ble tale she proceeded to unfold for the amuse- 
ment of her friends, and others. 

When the steamer was finally under way and 
the fluttering handkerchiefs on shore were fading 
from sight, the stranger turned to the girl who 
stood at his elbow. ’ 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but we seem to 
have a great deal in common. I have just been 
spending my vacation on that island where you 
had your thrilling adventure.” 

“Oh!” Jean cried, flushing. 
knew, then, *twas just a joke? 
in my life.” 

“Indeed? 


“Of course you 
I never was there 


How did you get your local color?” 


And from that they drifted into an exchange of | 


summer experiences, subsiding presently into two 
convenient chairs, as if it had been planned from 
the. beginning. Jean was making the homeward 
trip alone, and warnings as to discreet behavior 
were fresh in her ears; but this handsome, cour- 
teous fellow who had read all her favorite books 
was different from anything she had been warned 
against, she was sure. Besides, as they both 
agreed, all the other passengers seemed the 
duliest lot imaginable. 

The call to supper came so soon that it startled 


them, and after they had sat side by side at table, | 


Jean consented, with a delicious sense of adven- 
ture, to let him show her the sunset from a favorite 
nook of his on the upper deck. It was glorious 
there. 

The dark came softly and stars twinkled out 
while the two sat talking personalities in confi- 
dential undertones. Jean imagined that she was 


exercising a wonderful fascination at first sight; | 


in truth, she was being tested, step by step, and 
proving herself silly, vain, weak. 
“All this needs to make it perfect is two cigar- 


ettes,” he ventured, at last, as the shadows fell. | 
I know any number of | 


“Oh, don’t be shocked. 
stunning girls at college that smoke bewitchingly. 
Come on! Dare you to take one whiff.” 

“T never take a dare,” Jean responded, smartly; 
and after some parleying and much subdued 
laughter, the cigarette was placed between her 
lips, while her cavalier, his face close to hers, 
applied the match. But as the blaze flared a 
head appeared at the top of the ladder near their 
lonely corner, and Jean, springing to her feet in 
sudden chagrin, flung the cigarette away. 

“That was our rector!” she exclaimed. ‘“He’s 
on this boat, and he recognized me, too; I know 
he did.” 

“Well, suppose he did?” 

“Oh, what will he think? 
—teach in Sunday-school.” 

The man laughed with positive disrespect,—the 
first Jean had detected,—and however else she had 
failed, she knew enough to resent that. 

A little later she was standing on the lower deck 
with her old friend and rector. 

“Don’t I know, child?” he said, kindly, as she 
faltered in explaining. “I never climbed a moun- 
tainin Europe that I didn’t meet one of my parish- 
ioners at the top, just coming up from the other 
side. No, there isn’t a remote, dark corner on 
earth where it’s safe to be less than our best 
selves fora minute. That’s worth knowing—and 
you’ve learned it.” 


I—you don’t know—I 
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LEARNING TO SWIM. 


— the reception-hall came the sound of merry 
voices. Out in the sitting-room Aunt Janet 
moved impatiently. Her silks rustled stiffly. 

“Really, Mary, I wish Agnes had more inde- 
pendence. That Redmond girl treated her shame- 
fully only last week, and yet there is Agnes talking 
as sweetly as if nothing had happened. I never 
should stand it.” 

Mrs. Holmes looked up at the hard, bitter lines 
in her sister’s face, listened again to the sweet 
voice of her daughter as its gentle tones came 
drifting in to them, and replied: 

“IT do not think Agnes lacks spirit. You know 
how she used to resent a slight. But lately —” 

The hall door closed. There came a breath of 
the outside wintry air, and a young girl dropped 
on a stool at her aunt’s feet. 

“Agnes,” began her aunt, severely, “how can 
you treat that girl as a friend? She has been say- 
ing the meanest things about you. 
told me —” 

“Stop, aunty!” cried Agnes, putting her fingers 
in herears. “Please don’t repeat it. Ido not want 
to know.” ’ 

“Why not?” 

A moment’s silence. Then a brave face was 
lifted to the stern one above it. 

“Because, aunty, I am learning to swim.” 
Turning from her aunt’s astonished gaze, she 
looked straight into her mother’s face—into the 
eyes so sure to understand. 

“You remember, mama, at the seashore last 
summer, what a time I had learningto swim. My 
head would go down and I come up sputtering, 
with such a dreadful taste in my mouth. My 
teacher said, ‘Keep your head up and your mouth 
closed, and you will be all right.’ 

“So, aunty, if I listen to all the gossip afloat, I 


Mrs. Brown | 
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CHANGED HIS TASTE. 


he Empress Eugénie, whom Napoleon III 
chose to share his throne, had a ready wit, 


fused those on whom it was directed. The late 
Dr. T. W. Evans tells in his reminiscences the | 
story of a distinguished Senator, who, on being 
asked what he thought of the speech in which 
Napoleon had declared his marriage intention to 
the Deputies, replied: 


“A fine speech—excellent; but I prefer the 
sauce to the fish,” meaning that Napoleon’s words 
were better than his choosing of a bride. 

Some weeks later, ata dinner given at the Tuile- 
ries, this Senator was seated next to the empress, 
who, observing that after having been helped to 
the turbot he declined the sauce, said to him, 
smiling roguishly: 

“Monsieur, I thought it was the sauce you liked, 
and not the fish.” 

With rare presence of mind the Senator hesi- 
tated but a moment. 

“A mistake, madame,” he said, “for which I am 
now trying to make amends.” 
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THE WELSH VERSION. 


he incumbent of an old and historic church in 

Wales who had been showing a party of Amer- 
icans around asked them to visit his parochial | 
school, of which he was very proud, in the fond 
hope, or so Cassell’s Journal hints, of a liberal | 
donation. 


After a recitation or two, he invited them to | 
question the scholars, and one of the party ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

“Little boy,” said he to a rosy-faced lad, “can | 
you tell me who George Washington was?” 

“Iss, surr,” was the smiling reply. “’E was a 
*Merican gen’ral.” 

“Quite right. And can you tell me what George 
Washington was remarkable for?” 

“Iss, surr. ’E was remarkable ’cos ’e was a | 
*Merican an’ told the trewth.” 

The rest was silence—and it was not followed | 
by a donation. 
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NOVEL TRIO. 
“7 you like ensemble music?” the city girl 
asked young Nathan Hobbs of Willowby, 
who was trying to entertain her at the church 
“social.”” Nathan looked bewildered. 


“TI mean, do you enjoy hearing several instru- 
| ments played together?” asked his new acquaint- 
ance, taking puamepeending pity on his ignorance. 

“I guess I do,” said Nathan, brightening at 
once, and s — with enthusiasm. “Say, you 
just wait till you hear Etta Willis on the organ 
with Ed Holmes playing the harmonica and Sadie 
James the triangle. It’s great!” 
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WRECK ETIQUETTE. 


hen the old lady appeared at the big door 

of the life-saving station, the New York 
Tribune says, she regarded the rough waters of the 
bay with frightened eyes. 


“Isn’t something being done for that ship in 
distress?” she anxiously demanded, pointing sea- | 
ward. | 
| “Oh, that’s all right, ma’am,” replied a man in 
| Oilskins. ‘‘We’ve sent ema line to come ashore.” | 
| “Goodness me!” exclaimed the lady. 
| they waiting for a formal invitation?” 


“Were 


which, although it never veiled a sneer, often con- |, 








King Philip Cambric. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “just as good”"’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
ALONG A NEW LINE 


To-day the great opportunities in 
farming, in cattle-raising, and in 
commercial lines are in the coun- 
try and in the towns along the 
Pacific Coast Extension of the 


MILWAUKEE & ST.PAUL 
RAILWAY 


It is worth your while to investigate 
these openings. This can best be 
done by a personal visit. Such a 
trip is made inexpensive by the low 
rates via this railway to North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. If you 
are interested, write for informa- 
tion, asking specific questions. A 
letter and a descriptive book and 
map will be. sent by return mail. 
F. A. MILLER 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO 





























No Laundry 
Work. 


When soiled discard 
Turn down collars are 
reversible and give dou- 
ble service 

We send by mail pr 
Ten Collars or Five 
Cuffs for 30 cents 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent foréec.in U.S 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE 

Jllus.Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9 
Boston, Mass. 
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ing Right ' 


Every baby ought to start in life with a generous bundle of fat. 
His needs are few, but he MUST HAVE FAT to draw upon. That 
is what nature intends he shall have. 
a thin, half-nourished baby trying to get hold of life? Something 
must be done—quick but absolutely safe. 


Scott's Emulsion 


has helped out thousands of babies, because it is the simplest and 
easiest form of digestible fat. You will see and baby will feel an 
immediate response. There is no overtaxing of a weak digestion, no 
risk with drugs, because Scott’s Emulsion is a food for blood, flesh, 
bone and nerves. The growing and the grown, the “run down” 
and the “coming up,” trust Scott’s Emulsion. 


ALL DRUGGISTS: FIFTY CENTS AND ONE DOLLAR. 





What is more pitiable than 


At just such times 
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Fre RED-WINGED STARLING 


BY. William Hervey Woods 
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e haunts no forests dim— 
Hedgerows are not for him, 
Nor upland wolds that hear the plovers call, 
But where dank meadows dream 


Ribboned with many a stream, 
Mid swinging grasses swings his grass-built hall. 
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Tall elders o’er it spread 
Their clusters wide, wine-red, 
Of berries small, and water-lilies rest 
Their chins upon their leaves 
To watch him as he weaves 
The slender blades that stay his rocking nest. 


The muskrat’s highways go 
Beneath his portico; 
His brooding dame may still her chamber keep, 
And mark with quiet eye 
The marsh-hen’s chicks go by, 
Or field-mice dance in grassy jungles deep. 


What if wild things are told 
Of redwing bands of old? 
Little we heed the far-off, plaintive tale 
When in his ecstasy 
His epaulets and he 
Flash their June roundelays along the vale. 


For that far-fluted tune 
Through the ripe afternoon 
Has in it hauntings of a wondrous sooth, 
And with diviner powers 
Than builded Nion’s towers 
Rebuilds the kingdoms of long-vanished youth. 
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| Mame,” said t 


ighteen years ago, in| 


THE THIEF’S TESTAMENT. 
FE Yokohama, Japan, 
lived a thief named | 


Sadajiro Maki. He was a pro- 

fessional criminal, according 

to Doctor Loomis, who tells 

his story, and a thoroughly 

‘*hard subject.’? One dark | 
night he and another thief 
decided to rob the mission school for girls. 

They had reconnoitered the place, and had no 
trouble in getting in through the kitchen win- 
dow and going to the dormitory. They heard 
the sound of a girl’s voice as they approached 
the room, and Sadajiro said: 

‘*What is that?’’ 

His companion laughed. ‘‘It is some one 
praying. They are asking their God to pro- 
tect them because they are afraid.’’ 

It was, indeed, one of the mission girls on 
her knees in prayer. The thieves took her 
clothes, which were neatly folded, while she 
was praying. As they were making them 
into a bundle, she rose from her knees. She 
showed no fear, but said, gently: 

‘*Please leave me one of those garments. 
My mother made it and sent it to me to re- 
member her by.’’ 

The garment was of very small value, so 
Sadajiro handed it back to her. They then 
went through the room, taking all the money 
and clothing. As they were about leaving, 
the same girl held something out to them. 

‘*Please take this and read it,’’ she said, 
offering a small book. 

Sadajiro took it, but when he got outside he 
threw it away, for he could neither read nor 
write. 

Three days after, he and his fellow thief 
were arrested for the burglary, convicted, and 
sentenced to a term in prison. After he was 
sentenced, the police inspector brought him 
the book he had thrown away. 

‘*Do you recognize this?’’ he asked. ‘‘This 
is the book that was given to you when you 
were at the school. The girls heard you were 
arrested, and they have brought it to present 
it to you again. By reading this you will be 
led to repentance. You have done very wrong, 
but Christians are accustomed to treat their 
enemies with kindness. ’’ 

Sadajiro was deeply impressed. He did not 
know what the Christian religion was, and 
he could not read the book. But he was filled 
with shame when he thought of these girls to 
whom he had done evil, and how they returned 
good. He determined to turn from his thieving | 
and lead an honest life. 

In the city prison there was a chaplain, Mr. 
Hara. He noticed Sadajiro and his book, 
which the thief always kept near him. What 
could such a vicious-looking thief, evidently 
one of the worst criminal class of Yokohama, 
have to do with the New Testament, especially 
as he could not read? When the chaplain 
asked the thief about it, Sadajiro at first would 
not answer. Then he said, simply: 

‘*This book is something that I prize very 
highly.’”’ 

**Why do you prize it?’’ asked Mr. Hara. 

His tone was sympathetic. Sadajiro opened 
his heart. 

“*T am a sinner. 
me from sin. 
story.’’ 

He told the chaplain all about the girl and | 
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her prayer and her book, and Mr. Hara prayed 
with him, and taught him how to read. 
Sadajiro was so anxious to read his book that 
he made wonderful progress, and soon could 
spell his way ahead. After that he read and 
reread his Testament all day, and a very deep 
and genuine conversion was the result. 

When Sadajiro came out of prison, he first 
sought out his accomplice in the theft, and 
converted him, too. Then he returned to his 
mother’s home, where she was living in great 
poverty. He set to work to support her and 
himself by honest work, and is doing it yet, 
living happily and respected, a true Christian. 

The power of the Bible is something that is 
only half-realized by most Christians. 
power of a Christian example is, as Saint 
Paul has put it, a ‘‘living epistle.’’ The 
scene of the little mission girl in the dormitory, 
praying and offering her Testament to the 
thief, reads like a page out of ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables.’? But the result, as with Jean Valjean 
in the romance, so with this Japanese thief in 
reality, was the old, yet ever new, miracle of 


regeneration. 
& & 


WHY SHE WAS DISCHARGED. 


T° young woman who came out of the store 
manager’s office had her hat and coat on. 
She was evidently going home, and she 
stopped, says a writer in the Chicago News, to tell 
her tale of injustice to another saleswoman, de- 
scribed as “a girl with a lopping bang.” 


“I got leave of absence without pay,” she said, 
with a sniff of injured innocence. 

“Was you making a complaint, Mame?” asked 
the girl with the = ‘ 

“tt wasn’t me making the complaint. A cus- 
tomer. I didn’t turn handsprings to wait on her 
and then get out in the aisle for her to wipe her 
feet on me.”’ 

“Pshaw!” . 

“It ain’t pshaw nor yet pish-tush. It’s what. 
If et want to breathe, you wait till the customer’s 
go’ his check and his change, and then breathe 
easy.” 


> course eg don’t want to get too flossy, 
e girl with the pene, 

Was I too flossy?” demanded Mame. “I was 
just talking to Annie about something when the 
customer come up, and I didn’t notice her. She 
didn’t blow any horn or even sound a gong. First 
thing I know she says, ‘Are you very busy, if you 


please ?’ 

“Was I busy? Huh! And so-0-0 polite! Well, 
I didn’t say anything. I just went on finishing 
what I was saying to Annie. It wouldn’t have 
taken me more than a minute, but she was in a 
rush. Her time was worth a dollar and a half a 
second. ‘If you will please wait on me,’ she says. 

“Well, I broke off right there. I'd like to know 
what more she could have wanted than that. 
‘Was there something?’ I —_. 

“*T want some hairpins,’ she says. 

“ ‘Right in that tray,’ I says, pointing to it. 

“So she went to mussing around in it and I went 
on to finish what I was saying to Annie. Presently 
she coughs. Well, I ain’t any lady throat doctor, 
and I didn’t take any notice of it, so she —-. ‘I 
wish you could find time to wait on me. If you 
haven’t time I must ask for some young lady who 
has.’ What do you think of that? 

“Then she takes a hairpin out of her hair. ‘I 
want some like that,’ she says. 

“«*We don’t nae em,’ I says. 

“Don’t you think you could tell better if you 
were to look at it?’ she says. 

“ *Haven’t got ’em,’ I says. 

“What do you think she done? Went right up 
and complained to the manager that I was insolent 
and indifferent, and then he sends forme. Seemed 
there was some pins in stock like she showed me, 
and she’d been getting ’em right along, but they 
wasn’t in the tay. and how was I to know that? 
I says to Mr. Biggs, ‘I treated her like a lady,’ I 
says, ‘but she just wanted to be snippety and 
make trouble,’ I says. 

““*We expect our saleswomen to be polite and 
—— to customers,’ he says. ‘We expect ’em 
© take pains to be agreeable and assist purchasers, 
and to keep in mind that they have no social obli- 

ations to their fellow suererese during business 
nours.’ He gave me that kind of talk for about 
ten minutes, and then he put me on top of the 
toboggan and let go.” 

“Seems strange he’d fire you just for that,” said 
the girl with the bang. 

“T guess that customer must have had some 
kind of a pull,’ said “Mame.” 
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PROTECTING AN ENEMY. 


foreign agitator, widely known as a “Jew- 
A baiter,” or one who went about stirring up 

hatred and strife against the Jewish race, 
came to New York at the time when Theodore 
Roosevelt was president of the New York police | 
board. The agitator’s first speech in this country, 
writes Mr. James Morgan in “Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Boy and the Man,’ was to be delivered 
in New York, and his friends came to Mr. Roose- 
velt with an appeal for police protection. “He 
shall have all the police protection he wants,” the 
commissioner assured the delegation. 


Then he sent for a police inspector, and said, 
“Select thirty good, trusty, intelligent Jewish 
members of the force, men whose faces most 
clearly show their race, and order them to report 
to me in a body.” When _the thirty chosen repre- 
sentatives of the Chosen People stood before him, 
a broad smile of satisfaction spread over his face, 
for he had never seen a more Hebraic assemblage 
in his life. 

“Now,” he said to these policemen, “I am going 
to assign to you men the most honorable service 
you have ever done, the — of an enemy, 
and the defense of religious liberty and free 
speech in the chief city of the United States. 

_ “You all know who and what Doctor Ahlwart 
is. I am going to put you in charge of the hall 
where he lectures, and hold you responsible for 
perfect order throughout the evening. I have no 
more sympathy with Jew-baiting than you have. 
But this is a country where your people are free 
to think and speak as they choose in religious 
matters, as long as they do not interfere with the 
peace and comfort of their neighbors, and Doctor 


The |. 





Ahlwart is entitled to the same privilege. It 
should be your pride to see that he is protected in 
it. That will be the finest way of showing your | 
appreciation of the liberty you yourselves enjoy 
under the American flag.” | 

The thirty saluted and marched silently off on | 
their novel duty. 

When the Jew-baiters came to the hall, looking | 
for a mob of Jews, they could hardly believe their 
eyes, for they saw the place guarded at every 
approach and the interior lined by those uniformed | 
Jewish protectors. The Jews, moreover, who | 
came bent on disturbing the meeting were re- | 
strained by the mere presence of their brethren, | 


who stood before’ them charged with the duty of | to splinters the moment they touched the surf, | wash ’em—for fear of getting drowned?’ 


keeping the peace. When one did let his angry 
passions rise above control, a Jewish policeman 
q ~~ | eee for him and firmly led him out of 
the hall. 

The meeting failed completely from lack of 
opposition, and the “great national movement” 
against the Jews was ruined at the outset by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s illustration of the virtues of Jewish 
citizenship. 
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ithin a country churchyard small, 
Where faded rose-leaves gently fall, 
There lies a low and narrow mound, 
Which children softly gather round, 
And strangers trace the well-worn path 
To read this sweetest epitaph: - 


Below, the body of a child we lay, 

Of whom her playmates often say 

(A tender girl to heart and memory dear) 

“? Twas easier to be good when she was here.” 


I cannot tell how long has been her rest 

Since first the rose-leaves fell upon her breast, 
Nor paint the picture of her form and face, 

Or tell the name of this sweet child of grace ; 

I only read this witness, quaint and rare, 

“*T was easier to be good when she was there.” 


As pilgrims in a strange and unknown way 
Pause at some holy shrine to kneel and pray, 
So here I bow, this prayer upon my lip: 

“Grant me this seal of Christ’s discipleship, 
That for some soul the way was made less drear, 
And easier to be good when I was here.” 


O brother mine, with all thy wealth and power, 
Which after all but answer one brief hour, 
’Twere better that thou rest without a name, 
Thy deeds unknown to all but household fame, 
If but a child shall whisper o’er thy bier, 

“*T was easier to be good when he was here!” 


* 
WANTED: AN EDITOR. 


tall, slim, loose-jointed man was strolling 
earelessly along the street. He stopped, 
says a writer in the Chicago Tribune, in 
front of a shop with a swell front, which had this 
sign painted on its plate-glass window: 
READY TO WEAR GARMENTS INSIDE. 
He stepped in and accosted the person who seemed 
to be in authority—a middle-aged man, with a 
smooth face and an affable, self-acting smile. 
“— beg rom pardon,” he said, “but that sign on 
your window interests me.” 
“Yes?” encouragingly responded the other. 
“Yes. It arouses my curiosity.” 
“Yes? You are wishing, perhaps, to look at 


some —” 
“It occurred to me, as I was looking at it and 
—s it, that possibly it might be a question —”’ 
no — 


try 


“Oh, yes. Only it hasn’t any interrogation-point. 
Then the idea suggested itself that it must an 
assertion, conveying the assurance that the person 
who painted the sign is ready to wear gar—” 
“That sign, sir,” interrupted the middle-aged 
man, his smile narrowing perceptibly, “is so plain 
that anybody with a grain of common sense —” 

“Then the fault must be with me, of course. 
That idea_also occurred to me. I ought to under- 
stand it. Viewing it in my blundering way, how- 
ever, as a question—am I ready to wear garments? 
I unhesitatin ly answer yes. Ihave been ready to 
wear garments for i aye years. But to wear 
them inside—no! If it’s going to be the fashion to 
wear garments inside —” 

“Say, look here —”’ 

“You can count me out every time. On the 
other hand, considering it merely as the statement 
of a fact, that you, or the proprietors of this estab- 
lishment, are ready to wear garments inside —” 

“Youll oblige me, Mr. —”’ 

“Gwilliams. My name is Gwilliams. I say, if 
you are ready to wear garments inside, wear them. 
What does the public care how or where you wear 

your garments? What is the use of your sticking 
out a sign like that, in all the pomp and blazonry 
of pa — 

“Will ho stop just a minute?” 

“JT wil hid 


“Ill try to bring that sign down to the level of 
your intelligence. You have heard of garments 
that are ready made, haven’t you?” 

“Now that you mention them, I think I have.” 

“Well, garments that are ready made are gar- 
ments that are ready to wear—ready to wear 
garments—and we keep them here—inside. See?” 

The tall, slender, “gangling” caller scratched 
his gd reflectively. 

“1 think I do,” he said, a genial smile wrinkling 
his lean features, ‘“‘and I am greatly obliged to 
you. My only object in coming in was to get you 
© diagram that sign.” Here he lowered his voice 
and became confidential. “And now, my friend,” 
he added, “by way of conclusion, may suggest 
that there is one important duty you owe to this 
community?” 

“What is it, sir?” 

“Get an intelligent schoolboy to edit that sign— 
have him put in some hyphens—so it will mean 
something. I believe that’s all. Good afternoon!” 


® © 
A WHALEMAN’S INVENTION. 


remarkable instance of bravery and inven- 
A tion in the work of rescue is given by Mr. 

Charles Burr Todd in his book, “In Olde 
Massachusetts.” The fine ship, Zarl of Eglinton, 
left Liverpool in December, 1845, bound for the 
East Indies by way of Boston, and on March 14, 
1846, after a stormy passage, found itself em- 
bayed in the shoals of Nantucket Sound. 


At once the startled mariners let go their best 
bower, but the vessel thumped so that the heavy 
cable parted, and it went adrift amid thunder, 
lightning and fog, until, about midnight, it struck 
on Old Man Shoal. 

At three in the morning, after | mee and 
thumping three hours, the vessel slipped oft into 
deep water, and was carried along by the current, 
between the rip and island, until daybreak, when 
the crew, spying a little cove near Tom Never’s 
Head, where the surf seemed less violent, ran the 
ship inshore until it grounded. At the same 
moment a huge breaker came aboard, swept the 
decks, filled the cabins, and forced all hands into 
the rigging. 

A great crowd gathered on shore, almost within 
hailing distance, but wholly without means of 
rescue, the surf being too violent for the life-boat, 
and the Lyle gun and breeches-buoy not having 
been invented. After a while eight of the crew 
launched the life-boat and pinnace, and attempted 
to make the shore; but both boats were crushed 
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and their occupants were drowned or pounded to 
death before the eyes of the horrified spectators. 
This drove an inventive old whaleman to write 
on a board in large letters, “Bend a line to an oar.” 
The crew on the wreck read the message, and 
did as directed. The surges heaved the oar iand- 
ward and it was caught with a bluefish drail. 
hawser was then attached to the end on the wreck, 
and drawn ashore and made fast. 
Next, the inventor improvised a sling out of a 
pair of old hawsers and a_bowline, which would 
travel over the hames, and by means of this ex- 
tempore breeches-buoy all the remaining crew 
were rescued. ¥ 
It is not improbable that this device led to the 
invention of the breeches-buoy. 
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THE GO-TO-MEETING MARE. 


“ here!” said Mr. Peters to his nervous pas- 
| senger, as the automobile whizzed by. 
“Hoss didn’t shy, did he? Told ye he 
wouldn’t. He’s as stiddy as Hiram Wiggin’s go- 
to-meeting mare that lived to be thutty, and never 
misbehaved but once, and that wa’n’t reely mis- 
behaving. 


“You see, Hi’s women-folks never druv them- 
selves except Sundays; they just filled the carryall 
comf’table fer meeting, and the men walked; 
*twa’n’t fur, anyways. Weekadays, ’f any of ’em 
wanted to go in town they went along with Hi. 
But one day he was laid up, sick, and Mis’ Wiggin 
undertook to drive. 

“’Twas then the mare misbehaved. She balked. 
She balked at the meeting-house lane. Wouldn’t 
z0 by. Would goin. Wouldn’t let a woman drive 
1er anywhere but to church. Had to be tied up 
in the carriage-shed and left, and Mis’ Wiggin 
foot it on to town. : 

“Hi teased her about it a lot; said he ——_ 
opined that mare was a good mare, but he reel y 
hadn’t ha’ thought she was more pious-minde 
than his wife! 

‘Well, ’twa’n’t long before they was quits. He 
druv in one day, and left the team for a few 
minutes, only things kept him till ’twas an hour. 
He didn’t worry; knew the mare’d stand. 

“She did stand—didn’t budge, even when another 
team come along careless and scraped off one o’ 
the wheels. The men driving stopped,—they was 
strangers, and fool drivers but square,—and seein 
no owner, and a wheelwright’s opposite, they jus 
cleared up the smashed wheel, bought a new one, 
and put it on; then off they druv again. 

“Meanwhile it had come dark, and when Hi 
got back he didn’t notice any difference; just 
clumb in quick and off for home. 

“But Mis’ Wiggin knew, because a neighbor’d 
seen it all, and told her; only she didn’t let on; 
| just waited till next morning, and happened roun 
when Hi took out the team. Three wheels was 
yellow, and the fourth wheel was red. 

“He looked at ‘em queer, and then he looked at 
her, and says he, in a sort 0’ gasp, ‘Gosh!’ 

“She didn’t say anything at all; and presently 
he asked her, in a feeble kind 0’ way: 

“*Maria, has one 0’ those wheels bruk out with 
searlet fever overnight, or have I got wheels in 
my head? I’m scared!’ 

“She couldn’t help laughing out then, but before 
she told him, says she, putting on a noble and 
wifely air: 

“«*T have faith in your character, Hiram, in spite 
of appearances; but it certainly looks as if that 

ious mare of yours had taken you to a place less 
nnocent and more confusing than a meeting- 

jouse!’ ”” 
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“THE REVOLT OF MOTHER.” 


eorge and Martha Washington are the dis- 

(| tinguished names of a pair of ostriches on a 
farm in southern California. In “Wild- 

Animal Celebrities” 

curious anecdote concerning these birds: 


Miss Ellen Velvin tells a 

On one occasion, when Martha had laid the 
requisite number of eggs, she absolutely refused, 
for no apparent reason, to sit. When George saw 
that his wife was not doing her duty in the way of 
sitting on the nest, he did all in his power first to 
persuade, then to compel her to do all that was 
required of her. He would tap and turn over the 
big eggs with his wide bill, go over to her and 
peck her, and then back again to the eggs; and 
when Martha still refused, he tried to drive her 
over to the nest. 

But after a time he seemed to realize that it 
Was no use; and one peg although it was midday, 
to the astonishment of the onlookers, he deliber- 
ately sat down on the nest and stayed there. 

This is an extraordinary fact, especially when 
one considers what a tactless, unintelligent bird 
the ostrichis. He sat Ss on that nest during 
the ensuing forty days and nights, kept the eggs 
warm, and finally hatched out the finest br of 


chicks which had ever been hatched on the farm. 
| city: of two hundred and eighty thousand inhab- 
itants, and mostly factory employés, to be free 
from dirt and noise. This is the case with the 
Japanese town of Nagoya, says Mr. A.H. Edwards, 
the author of “Kakemono.” It is a town full of 


porcelain and fan factories, cloisonné-works and 
eotton-mills. 


The gateway of the cloisonné-works leads down 
a wooden passage into a | court—a garden set 
round with the workshops of the factory. 

It is not larger than the front lawn of a suburban 
house, but the skill of a Japanese gardener has 
planted a whole mountainside with forests of pine 
and bamboo, has spanned with an arching bridge 
the stone-gray stream at the mountain’s foot. 

From inside the tiny matted rooms, no bigger 
than bathing-boxes, which shut in three sides of 
the garden, the illusion is complete. And the 
shade and coolness of the imaginary forest and 
stream bring a sense of calmness and repose, of 
quiet peace and beauty, to all the many workers 
of the factory. It isa jiving landscape growing 
unspoiled in the heart of a workshop in the center 
of a manufacturing city. 

It is a town of sunny streets and pure, fresh air, 
whose trees are green. 
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BUSY AND BEAUTIFUL. 
t is interesting to know that it is possible for a 
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TOO GREAT A RISK. 


Ithough the tramp had seen a great deal of 
life, he was no judge of character; other- 
wise he would never have said what he did 
to Miss Cornelia Hawkins. When she said that 
she would give him a good dinner if he would saw 
and split wood enough to pay for it, he attempted 
to appeal to her sympathy. 
“Madam,” he replied, sadly, “I’d be glad to saw 
and split the wood, I'd be glad to do anything, 
I have a weak 
heart, madam, and I have to look out for it. You 
see, I carry my life in my hands, as it were,” he 
oat with what was meant for a wan, pathetic 
smile. 
“Indeed!’”’ and Miss Hawkins gave an incredu- 
lous sniff as she glanced at the palms outstretched 
for aid. “I suppose that’s the reason you don’t 
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sifting it out lightly upon the board. 
| ** All these little particles of flour are 
| alive,—just as alive as you and I, 
—and I am going to add some yeast,—and that 
is alive, too,—and when I have stirred it all 
Then sat himself down, | together, I shall set it near the fire, and lo! we 
With a terrible frown, | Shall have a wonderful thing that will grow 
And found fault with things near and far. | ang grow! And after I have baked it, we 
The toast was “too soft,” | shall have something good to eat.’’ 
The biscuits “too hard,” | **It is sort of queer,’’ said Roy. 
a — as oo be. | ‘*And mere magic,’’ said grandpa. ‘‘Come 
He Preece ee - gy > into the living-room. See, I take this little 
And the streets were “ just like a sea.” piece of wood,’’ he said, as he took up a match. 
| “And now I hold that near the kindling-wood, 
}and what happens? Quite a strange thing! 
| All the old apple wood—part of the tree that 
| used to have such delicate white flowers, and 
| afterward fine, juicy apples—will be turned into 
| brown ashes—not a bit like the flowers, the 
| apples, or the old brown limb.’’ 
haheath. “A tna, aie, Gan. Roy loved the great fire crackling on the 
Hew can you be happy | hearth, and he lay down before it while grand- 
Jam 60 cross? | father was writing his letter. 
I'll help make it a Happy New-year.” Presently he asked, ‘‘ More magic as 
grandpa placed a stamp on the corner of the 


A HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 
By Sarah E. Gannett. 


ad Happy New-year!” 
My boy said to me; 
“A Happy New-year, mama!” 





“A Happy New-year?” 
I presently said. 
“And when is it going to begin?” 
“Why, it’s started already, 
At midnight last night. 
How could you help hearing the din?” 


He looked at me once, 
Then dropped his eyes low, 
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letter in the little box at the corner, and 
fairy fingers—or something as wonder- 
ful— will carry it away across the 
| country, and it will fall at last into Aunt Mary’s 
tray on the breakfast-table; and then, without 


any effort on our part, this wonderful magic | 


| will bring by the magie express all those old 
| books to you that I had when I was a boy, and 
| the wooden toys that came from Switzerland— 
for that is what I asked Aunt Mary to send.’’ 
| Roy gave a gasp of delight. ‘‘It is just like 


magic!’’ he cried. ‘‘I never thought how 
strange it allis! I think it is much better than 


p? 


doing tricks ! 

‘*Every day,’’ said grandpa, seriously, ‘‘you 
do things so mysterious that even great men 
cannot quite tell you exactly how they do it. 
Just keep your eyes open and notice, and 
you will see that I am right. Why not set 
down in a little note-book all the wonderful 
things that you see each day, and at night we 
will talk it over, and see if we can find out 
something about the mystery.’’ 

“It is just like a new game,’’ cried Roy, 
‘‘and I have thought of one now—pop-corn !’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said his companion, bringing in the 
popper. ‘‘Let’s try it.’’ 


, 


a? 





_ —— | envelope. 
“*Yes,’””? was the reply. ‘‘I shall put this 
‘*‘MAGIC,’’ : 
By H. C. H. 


with,’’ said Roy, leaning up against his 

grandfather’s knee. ‘‘This afternoon Ted 
Gray did tricks for us, and we just couldn’t | ‘‘ [ would make a good resolution,’’ said Ber- 
see how he did them. He has a whole box of | | tha Bradley, on New-year’s morning, ‘‘if I 
things,’’ Roy warmed with his story, ‘‘and he | could think of something to resolve. Can’t 
can make a rabbit come out of a hat and a cent | you help me, mama?’’ 
can be here and then it’s over there—and then, | ‘‘Let mesee,’’ said mama. ‘‘Well, you might 
all of a sudden, it is back again !’’ | resolve not to hunt for anything,—I mean any 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘I know all about | of the things you use and take care of yourself, 
that; but it is not any more wonderful than | —but that would be a hard resolution to keep.’’ 
the magic we do every 
day.’’ 

**How do we do mag- 
ic?’’ asked Roy. 

“Oh, we use certain 
laws, just as Ted Gray 
does, only we are so used 
to the magie of it—and 
perhaps we don’t give that 
name, either. Now I will 
show you how to perform 
a trick of magic that is 
much nicer than taking a 
rabbit out of a hat. Come 
with me.”’ 

Roy followed his grand- 
father to the kitchen, and 
the first thing they did 

vas to ask grandmother 
for some cotton. Grand- 
father took a wad about as 
large as his hand, and 
picked it all apart, until 
he made it light, and then 
he placed it in a tumbler. He went toa box of | ‘‘Oh, I don’t think so!’”’ said 
canary-seed, and taking about a spoonful of the | Bertha. ‘‘I think it would be 
seed, he sprinkled it through the cotton. Next lan easy one. I’ll run this min- 
he wet all this down with water, and set the lute and put it down in my 
glass on the window-sill, where the sun would | diary.’’ 
fall upon it in the early morning. ‘‘There!’’ An hour later Bertha came 
he said. ‘‘In a few days you will show Ted | dancing into the sitting-room. 
something very pretty that you have made.’’ are going to the pond!’’ she cried. 

‘*But is it magic?’’ asked Roy. mama, where are my skates ?’’ 

‘**Just as much magic as what Ted does; in| ‘‘They must be in the box with your rub- 
fact, I think it is much more wonderful and | bers,’’ said mama. ‘‘That’s where you keep 
beautiful to make a little brown seed turn into | them, isn’t it?’’ 

a living green plant than it is to take a rabbit ‘*They’re not there,”? said Bertha, ‘‘but I 
out of a hat.’’ | think I can find them.’’ 

‘IT am going to do some magic,’’ laughed ‘*Without hunting?’’ asked mama. 
grandmother, coming out of the pantry with a Bertha’s face flushed. She went straight to 
pan. ‘‘I am going to put some real animals herownroom. ‘‘I won’t begin the new year by 


“| wish 1 had some things to play magic 
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A GAME OF TAG. 


‘*All the girls | 





into this pan, and by adding a few other things, 
Il am going to make something good to eat.’’ 
**Animals !’’ exclaimed Roy. ‘*Why, where 
are they ?’’ 
“In this flour-sack,’’ said his grandmother, 


acting like a baby,’’ she said. ‘Then a sudden 
thought came to her. She went to her table. 
“*T’ll do it,’’ she said, ‘‘and after this I’ll 
keep things neat, as mama said she hoped I 
would when she gave me this pretty room.’’ 


ieee,” ieee 
HER GOOD RESOLUTION. 


By Mattie F. Baker. 
| How she flew about ! 


The papers and letters 
| went into the desk, the handkerchiefs and 
| ribbons into the boxes where they belonged. 
| She hung her clothes in the closet, and stacked 
the books on the shelf. While doing this she 
found the skates in her closet, and made haste 
to put them in the box, saying, ‘‘The ice will 
| be thawing soon in this warm sunshine ; better 
luck next time.’’ 

When she had swept and dusted and arranged 
to her heart’s content, she went back to the 
sitting-room. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bradley !’’ she said, 
bowing to her mother. ‘‘I wish you a Happy 


, 






New-year, and if you’re making calls to-day, 
I hope you’ll come and see me.’’ 

“Thank you,’’ replied Mrs. Bradley. ‘‘I 
shall certainly do so.’’ 
she came to Bertha’s door. 

At first they talked about the weather, as if 
they were strangers. Then Mrs. Bradley ven- 
tured to praise the appearance of the room. 
| ‘*Thank you,’’ replied Bertha, primly. But 
she quite forgot her dignity, and threw her 
arms round her visitor’s neck with a ery of 
delight when Mrs. Bradley said, as she rose to 
go, ‘‘Can you spend the evening with me? I 
have invited in a few of my young friends for 
a taffy-pull, and I should like to make you one 
of the party.’’ 





And ten minutes later | 


ROCKABY WITH FATHER. 


By Emilie Poulsson. 


In the busy, noisy world 
You can hear the horses click-clack, 
Hear the woodmen’s axes whick-whack, 
And perhaps a clock tick-tick-tack ; 
You can hear the whistles blowing, 
Hear the lusty boys halloing, 
And perhaps a cock loud crowing, 

In the busy, noisy world. 


In the busy, noisy world 
You can hear the cannon banging, 
Hear the blacksmith’s anvil clanging, 
And perhaps a banjo twanging; 
You can hear the great wheels whirring, 
All things rustling, bustling, stirring, 
And perhaps a pussy purring, 

In the busy, noisy world. 


In the busy, noisy world 
You can hear the train choo-chooing, 
Hear the engines whoo-whoo-whooing, 
And perhaps a pigeon cooing; 
You can hear the big bells ringing, 
With their ding-dong, ding-dong, dinging; 
And perhaps a gay child singing, 

In the busy, noisy world. 
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1. WHAT IS THE DATE? 
My first is near the last of June; 
In eighth of September my second find; 
My third in winter is first, and soon; 
My fourth in January—just behind ; 
My fifth in February is begun; 
My sixth heads them all, they say; 
My seventh warm in October's sun. 
My whole begins so well with all, 
But from its promise soon we fall. 
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2. RIDDLES. 

ie 
I am said to be architecturally beautiful, and to 
be the abode of those of high degree, and yet the 
most lowly can make me. I may be formed of 
any material, and yet I am always so light that a 
breath may blow me away. am never one to 
sleep, and yet I have many dreams. I am the joy 
of the unfortunate. I amuse, but am of little use. 
In the end I am usually destroyed by the very 

person who has made me. 


II. 

I am a necessity in all homes. I am very hard, 
and yet I am as tender as the human flesh. There 
is hardly a person living 
who does not view me 
every day. Many devote 
much time to me, and yet 
I may be hidden away in 
the dark and not seen for 
many years. I do not de- 
cay readily, but the frost 
has been known to affect 
me. I constantly appear 
and disappear. may be 
seen in a small company of 
less than a dozen, or it may 
be in hundreds and thou- 
sands. No one would wil- 
fully give me a blow, and 
yet I am _ supposed to be 
so treated to cause me to 
do my work properly. 


3. HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 

Four-ninths of a clover- 
bee will give the date of 
the Romans first coming 
upon English soil. 


4. A BIRTHDAY BOX. 

This birthday box con- 
tains ten presents for the 
children. 

You can dye drab all your 
dresses if that optician will 
allow you to dance a horn- 
pipe. You ean make an 
idol like a mandarin, give a bag a metal polish, 
give a task at essay-writing to the boy, or bow at 
choir practice when it’s led aright. 


5. CHARADES. 
I. 
For me myself my first will be ; 
My second you, by sex or courtesy. 
My whole be neither you nor me, 
Since poorest man of men is he. 


IT. 
My firsf, in widening circles found, 
May span at last the whole world round; 
And oft in starry sky serene 
With hosts of others often seen. 
But not alone in bending skies, 
*Tis seen within my lady’s eyes. 
My second stands in health and strength 
When some disease has run its length 
My whole fades from our mortal sight 
*Tis lost to view. Come, guess it right 
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Oil your gun 

with “3-in- 

One’”’ and every 
shot iil T0l to the mark. Makes trigger 
work right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. 
Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 43 ree New 
York City, for generous sample bottle—FRE 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
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N.W.School of Taxidermy, Box 9R, Omaha, Neb. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louf’. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’”’( Adv. 

















TAMPS. et $4, inel. rare Japan, India 
0. S., Swed ff. Hel vetia, Spain, Portugal, 
Norw ay,8 Amer. Australia & album, only 5c., 
cata. value over$1. 1000 good mix. foribe. Agts. 
wtd. 50%. 112 Bp. List and $1 Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps .E.J. Schuster Co., Dept.5, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Babies 


Mother’s Milk or Benger’s Food 


It is Nature’s intention thatthe baby shall 
be fed by the milk of its own mother. When 
this is injudicious or impossible, the next 
||] and nearest thing is cow’s milk, modified by 
BENGER’S FOOD. 


7 Atlantic Battle-Ship Fleet was 





Roads December 16th, and started at once upon | 
its voyage to the Pacific coast. Sixteen battle- 
ships, with 12,793 officers and men, and 360 
high - powered guns in their main batteries, 
constitute the fleet. The itinerary contemplates 
four stops by the way for coaling—at Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Punta Arenas and Callao. 
The fleet is scheduled to arrive at Magdalena 
Bay, off Lower California, March 14th. Ad- 
miral Evans is in command, with the Con- 
necticut as his flag-ship. The Georgia is the 
flag-ship of Admiral Emory, the Minnesota of 
Admiral Thomas, and the Alabama of Admiral 
Sperry. The torpedo flotilla, which started 
-1|| before the battle-ships, is due at Magdalena 
Bay April 6th. At that rendezvous the Atlantic 
fleet will be joined by the Pacific fleet, consisting 
of 3 battle-ships, 8 armored cruisers, 9 protected 
cruisers and a division of torpedo-boats. Before 
leaving Hampton Roads, Japanese servants and 
mess attendants on board the ships were de- 
eens ene ee ae tached and sent to the receiving-ships at Norfolk 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., - ant Sevition, 
Dept. 3. 78 Hudson St., New York. ° 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers. ational Politics.—The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, December 12th, decided 








renders cow’s milk easily digestible by even 
the feeblest infant, and at the same time 
adds valuable nourishing constituents of its 
own. Babies like it, and thrive on it when 
nothing else agrees. 
Send to-day for our booklet Ae infant rearing 
(telling how BENGER’S is_different from 

















upon Denver, Colorado, as the place, and July 




















7, 1908, as the date, for the National Convention 
for the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice-President. The choice lay between 
Denver and Louisville. Denver offered a new 
auditorium capable of seating 14,000 people, 
and a contribution of $100,000 for convention 
expenses. The vote was 34 for Denver and 12 
for Louisville. 


“The Kodak Baby Book” 


A helpful little booklet telling 
how to successfully keep a pho- 
tographic record of the baby — 
how to make the pictures, how 
to arrange them. Illustrated 
with a dozen home pictures of S 
the author's own baby. 
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evere Sentences have been pronounced 
upon all but 10 of the Social Democratic 
members of the second Russian Duma, whose 
arrest preceded the dissolution of that body. 
Eight deputies have been condemned to 5 years’ 
labor in the mines and subsequent deportation 
to Siberia, 9 to 4 years’ labor in the mines, 


Free at any Kodak Dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





and then to exile in Siberia, and 10 to perpetual 
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find a sweet surprise in store for you. 
No other confection is so temptingly good. 
outer coat of creamy chocolate tempt you to eat piece after piece. 
Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent packages. 

secure them, a ten cent package will be sent on receipt of price. 


MADE BY THE ORIGINATORS OF 


exile in Siberia, without previous service in the 
mines. The trial was conducted in secret by the 
judicial section of the senate, and neither 
the accused nor their attorneys were present. 
& 
 Seemnnent Peace Court is provided 
for in a treaty which has been agreed upon 
by the Central American Peace Conference in 
session at Washington. 
treaty, the court is to be composed of five judges, 
one from each of the five Central American | 
republics ; and the signatory governments bind | 
themselves to submit to the court all controver- 
sies or questions which may arise between them, 
whatever their nature or origin. 
will also have jurisdiction over any question 
which any one of the Central American govern- 
ments may agree with a foreign government to 
submit to it. The peace conference agreed also 
upon several other treaties, including one of 
extradition, a financial convention, a treaty for 
the establishment of better communication be- 
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TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIPS 





tween the countries, and a treaty of general 








TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP Co., 


peace and amity. i 


sega Parmers.—From the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, it 
appears that the total value of the products of 
American farms in 1907 was &7,412,000,000. 





This was 10 per cent. greater than for 1906, 
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.’ Tool Knife. 


any previous year. * 


ecent Deaths.—Bishop Leighton Cole- 








1. Pocket Knife. 
4. Wire Cutter. 
7. Hoof Hook. 


These Knives are built for practical use. 
for use of Mechanics, Machinists, Farmers, 
countersunk. 


ing wire, harness rivets, ete 
holes in leather for buekles, rivets, belt lacing, ete. 
linespike when turned to the left; 


wood for various sized screws when turned to the 
this Knife are perfect in their operation. The Lace | 
will be found convenient in many ways. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





THE “H. H. H.” EMBODIES 


2. Leather Punch. 
5. Wire Pliers. 
8. Screw Driver. 


Especial care is taken to make the Knife sufficiently strong 
eamsters, Electricians, Sportsmen, ete., all riv 
The temper is drawn in Screw Driver and Point of Awl to prevent either from breaking. 
The blades are made of the best 85 carbon cutlers’ steel, and tempered to withstand hard usage. 
Pliers and Wire Cutters are Drop-Forged tool steel (not steel castings), and tempered especially to do the 
work required of them, and give entire satisfaction in handling and cutting fence wire, baling and bind- 
The Leather Punch will b 


especially adapted for use in lacing belts, untieing knots, ete. 
being a perfect leather punch ¢ and swedging awl = tool is a perfect screw bit, making a tapering hole in 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


man of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Delaware died suddenly, December 14th, 
aged 70. He was ordained bishop in 1888, 
and prior to that time had been rector of 
churches in Wilmington and Toledo, and had 
spent 10 years in England ————— 
lecturing and organizing 
| societies in the interest of || 
| temperance. He was great- 
| ly beloved, and was known 
|as ‘‘the walking bishop,’’ 
| from his habit of spending 
his vacations upon long || 
|tramps, in which he | § 
dressed roughly and min- 
gled freely with all whom 
_ encountered upon the || 
|road. In 1906 he covered == 
210 miles of rough country shee the came 
hanna River and in the Cumberland valley 
in 10 days. j.-Gen. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, U. S. V., eldest grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton, and an officer who rendered dis- 
| tinguished service in the Union army in the 
| Civil War, died December 10th, aged 92. 
| William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, one of the 
| most distinguished of English physicists and 
| electricians, and for more than 50 years professor 
jat the University of Glasgow, died December 
17th, aged 83. Lord Kelvin was the electrical 
| engineer for the expedition that laid the first 
Atlantic cable 50 years ago, and since that time 
had had a larger share than any other scientist 
| in electrical discovery and invention. 
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3. Swedging Awl. 
6. Alligator Wrench. 
9. Screw Bit. 
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Pm Fan.—<An interesting German in- 
vention is a fan driven by hot air, and so 
simple in construction and economical in work- 
| ing that it is said to compete very successfully 
| with electric fans. The hot air is generated by 
a kerosene lamp holding a quart of oil. A small 


glass chimney on the 
lamp fits into a large 
metal chimney, which 
conducts the air-current 
to the engine driving the 
fan. ‘The speed of the 
fan is regulated by 
turning the flame up or 
down. The whole ap- 
paratus weighs about 
30 pounds. 
& 


ixteen Miles 

High,orEleven? 
The genuineness of 
the barometric record 
brought back by the 
sounding-balloon which 
was launched from Strassburg on August 3, 1905, 
and which indicated the attainment of an eleva- 
tion of 16 miles above sea-level, has been called 
in question. It is pointed out by the doubters 
that the self-registering thermometer carried 
by the balloon indicated that it had encountered 
the so-called isothermal zone at an elevation of 
9 miles, whereas all other observations indicate 
for this zone an elevation of slightly more than 
6 miles. Reducing the barometric record in the 
same proportion would give for the greatest 
height attained about 11 4-5 miles. But even 
this is stupendous—more than twice the height 
of Mount Everest. . 


& 





he Asteroids.—The known number of 

these little members of the solar system 
continues to increase every year. Up to June 
last the number to which permanent designa- 
tions had been given was 635. Many reported 
discoveries turn out to be simply the refinding of 
asteroids already known. Fifteen instances of 
this kind occurred in 1906 and the first half 


of 1907. e 


ge aiemtr and Earthquakes.—Observa- 
tions made in the oil-bearing regions of the 
United States, Russia and the Karpathians have 
led the geologist, L. C. Tassart, to conclude 


{that an unexplained relation exists between 


Under the terms of the | 


earthquake zones and petroliferous rocks. All 
the oil-bearing lands found in relatively recent 
| geological strata are situated in, or in the im- 
| mediate neighborhood of, earthquake zones. On 
|the contrary, the petroleum fields found in 


| ancient strata are outside the zones of maximum 
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| to the construction of a hydroplane. 


|| filled with air. 





seismic disturbance, but at points where such 
disturbances occurred in early times. 
gyptian ‘‘Sabak.’’—This name is given 
to a peculiar kind of manure employed in 
Upper Egypt, and found on the sites of ancient 
Arabian habitations. Even the crumbled walls 
of the habitations themselves have added valua- 
ble ingredients to the deposits, because the walls 
were composed of earth intermixed with an 
abundance of straw. ‘The sites of these ancient 
dwelling-places are recognized, in the first place, 
by the finding of relics of household articles, 
and even bits of jewelry. The deposits are 
found in successive layers, indicating that the 
sites have been occupied, abandoned and reoceu- 
pied a number of times. Chemical analysis 
shows that the deposits of ‘‘sabak’’ are veritable 
beds of nitrates. a 
F gewagrs Hydroplane.—Several times men- 
tion has been made in this column of the 
flat, light-draft boats recently experimented with 
in Europe for rapid locomotion over the water. 
They are called hydroplanes, the underlying 
idea in their construction being that they shall 


|| glide over the surface of the water with very 


slight emersion. Mr. Santos-Dumont, of dirigi- 
ble balloon fame, has now turned his attention 
His appa- 
ratus consists of a light frame of wood and 
aluminum covered with impermeable cloth and 
This rests upon two ‘‘skates’’ 
which move upon the water. The apparatus 
is driven by a motor of 200 horse-power, weigh- 
ing only 300 pounds. The inventor hopes to 
see his hydroplane travel 60 miles an hour. 
omposition of Joss-Sticks.—The com- 
position of the candles called joss-sticks, 
which are used in all the religious ceremonies 
of Buddhism, has long remained a mystery, 
the preparation of the sticks being entrusted to 
certain persons chosen from a limited class. 
Messrs. Decker and Hurrier have recently 
learned the manner of making joss-sticks in 
Indo-China. A stem of bamboo is rolled ina 
preparation containing 14 different odoriferous 
drugs, two of which are significant, as showing 
a knowledge of chemical and physical proper- 
ties. These are aconite, which serves to protect 
the sticks against the attacks of rats.and mice, 
and camphor, which causes them to burn 
steadily without being periodically extinguished. 


DR SEE 
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The Winslow Extension Speed Skate 


With “Laminated” Steel Runners. 





This season, by special arrangement, we 
offer the Winslow Extension Speed Skate 
fitted with their celebrated “Laminated” 
Steel Runners. Those who are familiar 
with technical terms employed in the steel 
trade know that the word “Laminated” 
represents a distinctive method of construc- 
tion. Furthermore, that the metal is given 
a special temper, strength and durability. 

Skate runners made of “Laminated” 
Steel, therefore, can be warranted to give 
long service. They will be strong enough 
to withstand great strain, and sufficiently 
hard to retain indefinitely a keen, sharp 
edge. Workmen of long experience, as 
employed at the Winslow factory, will also 








The Of; Fe er. sade aa 25 cents pone 


give each runner a tempering that is scien- 
tifically correct. In thus offering the Wins- 
low Extension Speed Skate fitted with 
“Laminated” Steel Runners, we are giving 
our subscribers unprecedented value. We 
have ordered a large supply of assorted 
sizes, and shall be in a position to fill all 
orders promptly. 

The invention of the Extension Foot 
Plate enables a boy to extend the length 
of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. 
Parents need no longer feel that money 
paid for a pair of skates is money thrown 
away. Their children cannot now outgrow 
them. When ordering, state exact length of 
your boot from end of heel to end of toe. 


Speed Skates with ‘‘Laminated’’ Steel Runners given for one new sub- 
Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








The Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


No Basting, No Waste, and Nothing to Watch but the Clock. 








GUARANTEE. 


Do you realize what this means to you? It means 
that no matter what you roast,—meat or fowl,—all 
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We allow 30 days in which 
to test the Roaster. If the 
test is not perfectly satisfactory 
the Roaster may be returned 
at our expense, and the full 
purchase price will be refunded. 


you need to do is to put in the roast, with a little 
water in the bottom of the pan, and take it out when 











done—crisp, juicy and roasted to a tum. The reason 
why this Roaster cooks so much better, and bastes 
itself, is that all the steam which bastes the bottom of 
the roast is also made to drop down again on the top 











of the roast, because of the special construction of the 
top. But that is not all. 


The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of 
basting and watching, but it also wastes a lot of the 
roast itself, as most women know from experience. 
Actual test shows that a ten-pound piece of roast 
beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when 
roasted in the ordinary pan—a clear loss of two 
pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. This big item of 
waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watch- 
ing, are all entirely eliminated in the Lisk Self-Basting 
Roaster. 





We offer the No. 3 size, 11 x 17, for sixteen-pound 
roasts or less. Made of the famous imperial gray 
enamel. ‘This wears like iron, is free from seams, 
joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 





Th Off. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
e Cr. Price $3.00. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


When purchased, we will deliver the Roaster at any express office east of Colorado, charges prepaid. For 75 cents extra we will deliver it prepaid to any express office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any express office west of these four states. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
1e year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DISINFECTANTS. 

N the popular mind a disinfectant, an 
antiseptic and a deodorizer are one and 
the same thing; even Littré, who was 
a physician and should have known 
better, in his dictionary of the French 
language, defined a disinfectant as a 

~-L.. substance which destroys bad odors. 

A deodorizer may neither destroy germs nor 
even prevent their growth; an antiseptic prevents 
their further development, but does not necessarily 
destroy them; but a disinfectant must, to justify 
its title, kill all the germs where it is applied. 
Nevertheless, it may not remove the odor of putre- 
faction, for it may have no destructive action upon 
the already formed products of bacteria, and it is 
these that one smells. 

The principal disinfectants used to prevent the 
spread of an infectious disease are corrosive 
sublimate, carbolic acid, chlorin, chlorid of lime, 
caustic lime, sulphate of copper, formaldehyde 
and sulphurous acid, and heat, usually in the 
form of steam. One or the other of these is used, 
according to what it is desired to disinfect. 

For the disinfection of a room a gaseous sub- 
stance must be used, but to render innocuous the 
discharges of a fever patient, a liquid or a readily 
soluble solid is necessary. The most generally 
useful, all-round disinfectant is probably formal- 
dehyde, or rather its solution, formalin. This is 
volatilized in order to disinfect a room which has 
been occupied by one with an infectious disease, 
or the solution is added to any discharge which it 
is desired to disinfect. 

Sulphurous acid, obtained by burning sulphur, 
is also used to disinfect the sick-room; but it is 
regarded with some disfavor, because it does not 
act well if the air of the room is very dry. 

For mixture with the discharges of the patient, 
chlorid of lime or caustic lime, corrosive sub- 
limate and carboliec acid are used. Copperas— 
sulphate of iron—is often employed for this pur- 
pose, but it is useless unless the contact is to be 
very long, as when the discharges mixed with the 
copperas are thrown into a hole in the ground and 
buried there. 

Corrosive sublimate solution is used to wash the 
woodwork of the room after the fumigation, and 
the linen used by the patient should be soaked in 
it before going to the laundry. 

Heat is a powerful disinfectant, but it is not 
very available for domestic use. In the form of 
superheated steam, it is much used at quarantine 
stations for the disinfection of clothing, which 
might be injured by contact with chemical disin- 
fectants. 
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PROGRESSIVE INDIANS. 
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among progressive Indians is that of the Chero- 
kees of North Carolina, who some time ago took 
steps to be incorporated. They provided them- 
selves with a council of sixteen members and an 
executive committee. The council, which is elected | 
for five years, transacts the business of the com- | 
munity, husbands the money of the members in | 
the form of dividends, and assigns them homes and | 
gardens. These Eastern Cherokees are entirely | 
self-supporting, and employers of the region pre- 
fer them to white laborers. Under the business 
training this corporation affords, individuals of 
the tribe are rapidly growing in ability and manli- 
ness. 

These two tribes offer a striking contrast to the 
Utes, who recently refused to accede to the Indian 
commissioner’s offer to buy their ponies, put 
their children into near-by schools, and find them 
work near home at two dollars a day. “The 
Sioux may work if they choose,” was their com- 
ment; “but we are government Indians, and do 
not need to.” Since then, however, they have 
yielded. 

® & 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF GIANTS. 


n the good old days, from Goliath to Guy of 

Warwick, nine or twelve feet of stature was 
thought nothing of. Now, says a writer in the 
American Magazine, seven feet six is regarded as 
an astonishing height for a man. 


No longer a terror to the community, giants 
have become the mildest and most amiable of 
men. Indeed, nothing could be much more ludi- 
crous than the contrast between the giant of 
romance and the actual giant of reality. The 
only thing they have in common is their abnormal 
height. or rather length. 

ne giants of real life are shambling, stoop- 
shouldered, splay-footed creatures, who could not 
run a mile at speed to save their lives. They have 
big jaws and ears, but small brains, flat chests, 
enormous appetites and poor digestions. 

They seldom get beyond the = of intelligence 
of a healthy boy of fourteen, and they die early 
and from the most trivial causes. 

The Trish giant, Cornelius McGrath, died from 
the shock of a fall from slipping on a piece of 
orange-peel, and Lady Aama of collapse after a fit 
of — 1ing. They seem to have the vitality of 
a hundred-and-fifty-pound man diffused through 
three hundred — and cannot properly “po- 
lice” their own oy pia do 

As for bullying their neighbors, they have more 
than they can do to attend to themselves. If they 
ever did get on seven-league boots, they would 
lose a leg within ten strides. 

Although capable at times of brief displays of 
giant strength, which can be utilized for a limited 
number of exhibition feats, they seldom have any 
endurance or application, and are usually indolent, 
easy-going, and of weakly amiable disposition. 


*® © 
COLORED EVIDENCE. 


E vidence that has been tampered with is known 
as colored evidence, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, and is like the lady’s report 
of her physician’s prescription. 

_After making a careful examination, the physi- 
cian said: 

“Madam, you are only a little run down. You 
need frequent baths and plenty of fresh air, and I 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing | 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings. (Adv. 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘Improved,’’ no tacks reguired, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
Hatch Chickens by Steam 


with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 


or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regu- 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








Send for free 
Catalogue. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
The best by 64 years’ test, 1200 

acres, 50 in hardy roses, none bet- 
tergrown, 44 greenhousesof Palms, 

Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 

blooming Roses and other 
. things too numerous to men- 
tion. Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
ete., by mail, 










tpaid, safe 
satisfaction 


what values we give for a 
@ money. 


sf litt! 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 169, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 
















THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. | 





advise you to dress in the coolest, most comfort- 
able clothes; nothing stiff or formal.” 

When she got home her husband asked her 
what the physician had said. She replied: 

“He said I must go to the seashore, do plenty of 
automobiling, and get some new summer gowns.” 


* ¢ " 


SECURE. 


he loquacious guide was exhibiting to the 

tourist, says a writer in Cassell’s Magazine, 
the tomb of Napoleon with all the customary 
flourishes of both language and hands. 


“This immense sarcophagus,” he declaimed 
“weighs forty tons. Inside of that, sir, is a steel 
receptacle weighing twelve tons, and inside of 
that is a leaden casket, hermetically sealed, 
weighing over two tons. Inside of that rests a 
mahogany coffin containing the remains of the | 
great man.” 

The tourist was silent, as if in meditation. Then | 
he said, “‘It seems to me you’ve got him all right. | 
If he ever gets out, cable, at my expense.” 


* © 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


W hile the organ-grinder ate the thickly but- 
tered slice of bread on the back porch, the | 








photograph taken by a tourist some months | 


ago showed an Indian plowing. He was stand- 
ing as far back from the handles as possible, 
merely tickling the earth with the plowshare ; and 
an old squaw walked beside him, holding an 
umbrella over his head. 


The picture is not typical of all Indian industry. | dat taka da arteest!” 


The past summer six hundred Indians worked in 
the beet- and cantaloup-fields of the West; Indian 
inspectors and mechanics are frequent along the 
Santa Fé railway; and the Salton Sea, about 





which so much has lately been written, would | 


never have been controlled without Indian labor. 
Over one hundred thousand dollars were paid 
them in wages for that work alone. 

A remarkable Indian community, of some three 
hundred souls, exists on the seashore one hundred 
and forty miles from Seattle, Washington. The 
members are fishermen, self-supporting, whose 
huts used to straggle conveniently along the 
beach. Having heard of city ways, however, they 
craved a village in regular streets; and raising 
eighty dollars by subscription, they hired a sur- 
veyor, who platted a village. This being approved 
by the Indian commissioner, a moving machine 
was improvised, and the little houses were moved 
up from the beach and set in lines facing the 
streets. 

Yards were graded, and one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars raised by as many subscriptions 
to drain the site. Then a village government was 
organized, with a president, councilmen, street 
and water commissioners, cemetery warden and 
“dog-trotter.”” The duties of this official are to 
collect a dollar tax for one dog in each family and 
to kill all the rest. 

The entire system is a remarkable one to have 
been evolved and to be successfully maintained 
by full-blooded Indians. 

Another instance of the spirit of the times 


summer resident who had provided the repast | 
amused herself by trying to turn the crank of’the 
organ steadily. 

“It must be quite difficult to turn the crank in 
such excellent time as you do,” she said at last. 

“No hard, if you no hava da monk,” replied the 
organ-grinder, with a melancholy smile. “Turna 
da crank, keepa da time and watcha da monk— 


® © 
STILL MORE REMARKABLE. 


*¢Tt is remarkable that birds are so intelligent, | 
when they’re so small, isn’t it?” asked one | 
member of the Easy Information Club of her | 





| choicest friend, as they walked home together | 
| from a talk on “Our Home Birds.” | 


| and lifted his eyebrows. 





“Yes, isn’t it?” assented the friend, eagerly. 
“Why, just think even how very clever the little 
cuckoos in cuckoo-clocks are, and of course they 
are only little wooden birds.” 


*® 
AN EMBARRASSING EXPLANATION. 
66 hy do you charge me twenty-five cents, 


when your sign says ‘First Class Hair Cut, 
15 cents’?” demanded the indignant customer. 
The small French barber shrugged his shoulders 





_ “Pardon, monsieur,” he returned, softly, “but it 
~ not all who come to me that have the first-class | 
vair.”’ 

*® | 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


he following answer was recently given in a 
geography examination, in reply to the ques- 
tion, From what direction do most of our rains 
come ? 
Most of our rains come straight down, but 
some of them come sideways. 
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Ferry’s Seeds 
are the best known and 
the most reliable seeds grown. 
Every package has behind it the reputation 
of a house whose business standards are the 
highest in the trade. 





Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants. It contains colored plates, many 
engravings, and full descriptions, prices and directions | 
for planting over 1200 varieties of Vegetable and | 








Genuine Bargains 
White Lawn Shirt-Waists 


This very pretty White Lawn Waist is but one 
of fifty Advance Spring Styles illustrated and 
described in our new Spring White Goods Cata- 
logue. They are all remarkable values at their 
prices, which range from 98 cents to $7.48. 
Orders Filled the Day They Are Received. 

If anything you order from us is not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 
money. 


Style No, 2112. 
This captivating 
Waist has a 
front of em- 
broidery on a 
background 
of fine white 
lawn. Clus- 
ters of Tom 
Thumb 
tucks are 
arranged at 
intervals 
across the 
chest. The 
back is closed 
invisibly under 
a finely tucked 

box plait. The three-quarter length 
sleeves are completed with finely 
tucked cuffs, edged with Val lace, 
the collar being similarly treated 
with tucks and lace. Give bust 
measure desired when ordering. 


Sizes 32 to a, $ Postage 
aa beet, Price $1.48 — 
Write to-day for our New Spring White Goods 
Catalogue sent FREE on request. In addition to 
over fifty Advance Spring Styles in Shirt-Waists, 
it illustrates and describes a large line of Muslin, 
Cambric and Knit Underwear, Petticoats, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Ready-Made Skirts and Hosiery. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
A RANTES EO AS a A 




















OME people just buy 

any shoe that happens 
to fit them, and when the 
walking is wet, put on 
rubbers, rot their shoes, 
heat their feet, produce 
corns, ete. Discriminatin 
people wear the Wort 
Cushion Sole Shoe, avoid 
the use of rubbers except 
in extreme weather, save 
the shoes, save them- 
selves, and save money. 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 


ushion S 
Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. S Sole hoe 


conforms perfectly to the shape 
of the foot, insures perfect com- 
fort and takes the jar off in 
walking. The Cushion 
Sole is moisture-proof 
and a non-conductor of 
heat and cold. Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoes re- 
quire no “ breaking 
in” but are easy 
from the start. 
Men's $4.00, 





- 
DAVID CUMMINGS 














If your dealer will 


$500, not supply you we'll 
$3.50, sell you direct. Send 
$4.00. his name and get our 


Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Flower Seeds. Invaluable toall. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. | 
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is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


/ Why not take a trip out 


there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


‘Dalen Pacific 





L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Drawn by Henry Hutt for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright, 1907, % 


A DAINTY BREAKFAST. 
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“A Perfect Picture” 


is not a poetic impossibility, but comes by very simple, commonplace 
care of the skin. The delicate texture and glow must be real. 
Artifice deceives only the user. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


brings a natural, velvety finish to the skin by its combined vegetable oils and 
delicate flour of silex. It gives action, life and cleansing to 
the pores, and a soft, pink cuticle of beauty is the 
reward. Ordinary care and extraordinary Hand 
Sapolio. Delicate enough for baby. Indispen- 
sable to a bath worthy the name. 
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